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INSURANCE COMPANY, gf Hartford, Conn. 


Chartered 1863. ( Stock.) Life, Accident and Employers 
Liability Insurance, 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President 


caPITAL 1,000,000.00 


JANUARY 1, 1901. 
Total Assets, ; ° $30,861,030.06 
(Accident Premiums in the hands of Agents not included.) 
TOTAL LIABILITIES (Including Reserves), 26,317,903.25 
EXCESS SECURITY to uteianel ° $4,543,126.815 
SURPLUS, . . . 3,543,126.83 
Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, ° ° ° $42,643.384.92 









































Paid to Policy-holders in 1900, 2,908,464.03 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (Life), 1,586,652.20 
Life Insurance in Force, 309,019,851.00 
GAINS FOR THE YEAR 1900: 
IN ASSETS, $3,167,819.96 
IN INSURANCE IN FORCE (Life Department Only), 8,685,297.06 
INCREASE IN RESERVES (Both Departments), (346 basis) 2,484,392.52 
PREMIUMS COLLECTED, . ° . 6,890,888.55 4) 
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EDUCATION 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY o\orecia sono niuates 


00 special Scholarships of 





Connecticut 


MRS, MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


illside,’’? Norwalk, Con 
Admits to lesiting colleges. SP Special studies for ‘iris who do not 
go to college. mrs. M . Prin. 








Illinois 





Organized 1881. Incorporated 1883. 


CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 


H. N. Higinbotham, President. Mrs. P. D. Armour, Vice-President. 
W.E. Kelly, Treasurer. Robert Nash, Secretary. 
Mrs. L. A. Hagans, Corresponding Secretary. 
Eva B. Whitmore, Gen’1 Supt. Alice Temple, Prin. Normal Dept. 
Tuition $75.00 per year. Two years’ course. 
Address General Superintendent, Room 640, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, Uhicago. 





Massachusetts 


ABBOT ACADEMY ¥*" Wsntoven i 


mM 
The 78rd ry opens September 19th. Three Seminary 
Courses an — Aang iy amg Annual expenses, 


= + ‘Address M ANS, Principal. For cata- 
ogue, W. F. Gaon 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


67th year beyins Sept.18. Endowed college preparatory ; witb 
advanced courses for high school graduates and others not wish- 
ing full college course Native French and German ; music and 
art. 7 noe Lang lighting, etc. New brick dormitory just 
added ie m, tennis, golf extensive grounds, Beautifully 
and healt! fully located, within malies of Boston Chrsiian 
home influences. For catalogue ‘a views, address the presi- 
dent, Norton, Mass. 











ENGINEERING 


TAUGHT BY 


SPECIALISTS 


The American School of Correspondence 
locatedin Boston,the home of three of 
America’s greatest technical schools, 
offers courses by correspondence 


Mechanical 
glectrical 
Marine 

Locomotive 

AR e 


ING VENTILATION and ee 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
To demonstrate the high standard of in- 
struction, every student enrolling before 
November Ist will receive a complete 
set of Instruction Papers handsomely 
bound in half morocco, forming an in- 
valuable technical reference library. 
Hand-book giving information as to 
terms, methods, &c., may be had on 
application, 
American School of Correspondence, 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 
Boston, [ass., U.S. A. 





h. h 
Cours: Four hmared xisaents SCHOOL OF LAW 


last year. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


The Gilman School 
For Girls ane catttefive School 


Pleasant home life, trained teach small cla . varied 
courses, complete laboratories, healthful surroundin » ample 
pavarcunts, highest ideals. The Manual describes the school. 

troduction required, Opens Sept. 26, 1901 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


New Jersey 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


ohn I. Blair Foundation. 
covedueattonal Prepares for any e 
a Cam es Liberal endowment justifies moderate 
logue address 
John CU. Sharpe. M.A. D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


New York City 


THE MOUNT BEACON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Situated at base of historic Mount waeom, on high und, over- 
looking river ; delightful home ge ere ; large, we 1 ventilated, 
sunny rooms, *steam heat, electric lights, ‘pure water, excellent 























table. 
Physical trai: — | is compulsory, intelligent ; academic instruc- 
tion individual and thorough ; discipline rm yet common-sense. 
paration for college, technical and Government schools. 
Personal inspection preferred, failing which an illustrated cat- 
alogue will be sent, post-paid, on application to 


COL. VASA E,. STOLBRAND, Supt. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


ay ELLIMAN SCHOOL, 18th P hong Training Class for 
ndergarteners. Practice work. One or two year course. 
FN received State recognition. Class limited. 
Mas, A. M. ELLIMAN, 1786 Broadway, New York City. 


INDER CAurst NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 
HICAL CULTURE SCHO 
109 West 54 ath Firect. Two years’ course. opens October 24. 
Circular sent on application. 


it Nassau ** Dwight 














NEW YORK ore nt nod” 
LAW SCHOOL $§ York city, ot Instruction. 

LL.B in two years; — nm three years. High standards. 
Prepares for bar of all States. 


Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean._ 


Sixty-seventh year opens Oct. 1, 1901. 
New York Day Clanses with sessions from 3:30 
Universit E ni ¢ Ole ion cuntene Ute 
is Dp asses. 
Wy School’ erent, ince es eA 
a asses le: 
La School tion, $100. For circulars address 
ii eins, matin intl L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—CITY. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS, 


Conducted under the auspices of 
Teachers College, Colimbia Sarees. 
New ss or September, 1 
Superior —— for Kindergarten, panes sical Culture, 
cience, Art and Manual Trainin 
TeqRUvESs COLLEGE PREPARATION. 

For circular address 

SAMUEL T. DUTTON, A.M., 
Superintendent. 











Pennsylvania 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Wissahickon Heights, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A boarding and day school for boys, 30 minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Catalogues on application. 
JAMES L. PATTERSON, Head Master. 


Virginia 


RANDOLPH-MACON AGADEM dolph fact 


northern end Vallev, Va., 80 miles west 0: 
ares for college or ‘aniversity. Brick tohatere oe D’ * at coat of 
‘i Terms moderate 


00,000. RY at : Tenth session opens Sept. 17, 1 
tal card for ge alo 
™ CHA taloe on, A.M., Prineipal, Front Royal, Va. 
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Ohio 


THE WESTERN 


A College and Seminary for Women 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


The forty-seventh year opens September 11 
1901. Location exceptionally beautiful an 
healthful. One hour from Cincinnati, on 
Monon and Vandalia Express routes. Full 
classical courses. Superior advan in 
Music, Art, Elocution and Physical ture. 
Accommodations limited. For Catalogue and 
other information address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 


Theological Seminaries 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
Andover Theological Seminary 
Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18, 1901. Full faculty. Thor- 


ough instruction for college graduates in all branches of theo- 
logical study. Elective System. Large peeeney. Buildings re- 
ut. 
































YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term opens Sept. 26th. For catalogues or information ad- 
dress Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


Photo Elestratype Engraving 6a. 


DESIGNERS, and & 
&* s& ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
Telephone, 1704 John. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
THE INDEPENDENT 


We offer for sale a limited 
number of bound volumes of 
THE INDEPENDENT, of 
dates ranging from 1855 to 
1899. For particulars and 
prices address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, . “ New York. 


THE I NDEPENDENT 
sacs 130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

eekly Magazine. Entered at the New York P 
' as Second Class Mail Matter. aeaesi 
erms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00. 
Sli coal Single Copies, 10 cents. 
wan z. oe mentge ou Gap are cents. Pos 
be tn wo the change of an address shout > sonnel cae 


ved one week 
should oy to take effect: the old as well as the new address 




























































Meal is the better for 
the addition of 
Bremner’s Butter 




















Thinnest, Lightest, 
Flakiest biscuit 
created by the 
baker’s skill. 

Touched With an 

appetizing flabor 

























National Biscuit Company 


























The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 


Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SO 
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11S MONUMENTS ~ 


Desigcs submitted from the simplest Head- 
stone to the most elaborate Mausoelum or Me- 
morial Chapel, executed in 


GRANITE, MARBLE or STONE, 


And erected in any part of the United States or 
Canada. : 

Now is the time to make dccision to erect this 
season. Send for Photographs of recent import- 
aut work, also Elaborate Brochure of the Mission 
Chapel, Pan-American Exposition, our ex! ibit 
of Ecc esiastical and Memorial Art. 


J&R LAMB 


59 Carmine Street, NEW YORK 
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| 688 BROADWAY. 





Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 
TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 
PAN-AMERICAN, BUFFALO. 


Hotel and private house accommodations secured for visitors. 
All prices. Old established Tourist Agency. Full information 
on application. 

AMERICAN GUIDE & COURIER CO., 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LEYLAND LINE °°°10% LNcRrooL. 

larly. Ist Cabin, 840, 845 “ve bag 
. ist n, & upwar ependin; 
Ph ro fog en new steamers, ” Devonian,” Sent. 18th ; 
“Cc 


.” Sept. 25th; *‘ Winifredian,” Oct. 2d; ‘‘ Caledonian,” 
to London, Sept. 2ist. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’I Agents, 115 State St., Boston, 














$50.00 
California 


AND RETURN. 











Tickets on sale Sept. 19-27; return limit 
Nov. 15, 1901, via 


Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific. 


HE OVERLAND LIMITED, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 6.30 p. m. 
Only three days en route. Un- 
rivaled scenery. All meals in 
Dining Cars; Buffet-Library 
Cars (with barber). Two other 
fast trains 10.00 a. m. and 
11.30 p.m. daily. The best of 
everything. For tickets and 
reservations call on your near- 
est ticket agent or address 
461 Broadway - New York | 435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches't St., Philadelphia | 507 Smithf'ld St., Pittsb 
368 Washington St., Boston | 234 Superior St., Clevelan 
301 Main St, - Buffalo | 17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St., - Chicago | 2 Bast fing St, Toronto, Ont. 














*““A United America.” 


THE 
PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 








At Buffalo, N. Y., arranged in the 
interests of the commercial and frater- 
nal relations of ‘all the Americas,” is 
described and illustrated in ‘“ Four- 
Track Series” No. 15, issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


This folder contains information valu- 
able to travelers regarding Buffalo, 
the Exposition, and the train service of 
the New York Central; also maps in 
colors of Buffalo and the Exposition 
grounds. 


A copy of No. 15, the “ Pan-American Exposition 
and Express” sent free, post-paid, to any address 
on receipt of a postage stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


It includes a full line of 
H Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 

Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
miles of New York, Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE. 


“ LAKESIDE,” 
In the noted town of 


WOODSTOCK, CONN, 


Fifty acres of rich land adjoining ROSELAND PARK, 
noted for its Fourth of July celebrations, and Lake Wabba- 
quarsett, with its fine boating, bathing and bass fishing. 

he Woodstock GoJf Links are within easy walk. Beautiful 
and safe drives to the adjoining towns of Thompson and 
Pomfret, which with Woodstock are well known Summer 
resorts for people of refinement. The house is large, com- 
modious aud _ well appointed, and admirably adapted for a 
country residence he stables, carriage house and barns 
are large and well located. Unfailing water from one of the 
purest of New England springs supplies all the buildings. 

Send for illustrated circular. 


A. McC. MATHEWSON, New Haven,Conn. 


READING NOTICES 


A HACKING COUGH can be cured with JAYNE’S EX- 
PECTORANT.— Adv. 








ROANOKE COLLEGE. 

The forty-eighth year of Roanoke College was a success- 
fulone. Students were enrolled from 14 States, Porto Rico 
and Korea. Among the four Koreans was Prince Euiwha, 
second son of the Emperor. The College has a curriculum 
with elective studies, well adapted to suit the wants of all 
students. The instruction is thorough and the standard 
high. The Faculty is composed of men of liberal scholar 
ship, five having had 17 years of postgraduate work in 
American and foreign universities and two others being 
authors of College text-books. few institutions offer so 
much at so little expense. The Roanoke Valley is famous 
for its beautiful mountain scenery and healthful climate. 
The moral, social, and religious advantages of Salem are 
unsurpassed. The catalogue of 62 pages shows that Roan_ 
oke is abreast of the times in its facilities and methods. 
For a copy of the Catalogue, with the June Collegian, ad- 
dress the President, Dr. Julius D. Dreher, Salem, Va. 


Mr. S. W. WHITMORE, General Merchant, Tontogany, 
Ohio, December 21, 1899, writes : 


. Some years ago. Mrs. Amanda Murdock, a lady who 
lived hear here, was affli with a GOITRE for eight — 
After trying many medicines without effect I advised her to 
take Jayne's Alterative, the Blood Purifier, four bottles of 
which reduced the growth to one-fourth its original size, 
and she continued to take it until THE GOITRE EN- 
TIRELY DISAPPEARED.”—<Adv. 
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FINANCIAL 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


$2,000,000 
$3,000,000 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. 
Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. 
Spaloton, John Jacob Astor, a 8. Hickok, George Frederick 
Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs, Albert H. Wiggin. 
Issues Letters of Credit for Traveiers available in 
all parts of the world. 


TEXAS INVESTMENTS 
FARIS, RANCHES AND SAN ANTONIO CITY 
PROPERTY FOR SALE AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and fifteen years 
in loaning money on real estate for non-residents and 
foreign loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real 
estate in amounts of not less than $5,000, netting investor 
6% interest. Address 
E. B. CHANDLER, Chandler Blidg., San Antonio, Texas. 

Reference: New YorkK INDEPENDENT. 


O NET INCOME, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


On IMPROVED COTTON PLAN- 
TATIONS in LOUISIANA. .. . 


O Favorable Laws to Lender. No tax on 
_ mortgages. Homestead waived 





STUYVESANT FISH 








GEORGE WESLEY SMITH, - Rayville, Louisiana. 





DON’T MARKET YOUR FURS IN TEXAS. 


Don’t expect 5% from the government, but follow the course 
of conservative wealth to the rich farms of [owa and Missouri, 
where money brings more. We place large sums for Eastern 
corporations, but can handle small amounts too. 

% AND 6% AND SOMETIMES MORE is netted the investor and 
every dollar is secured by FIRST MORTGAGE on farms worth 
three times the amount of the loan. Established 22 years and not 
one dollar lost is our record. 

Booklet and List of Loans Free. 


BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY, 
5 Main Street, Unionville, Missouri. 


0/ WATER AND LIGHT BONDS and 
5% to 8% divideud paying stocks a specialty. 
send for list - 


ROBT. E. STRAHORN, Wash. . 





Spokane, 
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Wedding Trousseaux 
Other Housekeeping Outfits 


The furnishing of these outfits has always 
been a specialty at ‘‘ The Linen Store,’’ Our 
vast assortment, without doubt the finest and 
most comprehensive in this country, affords 


mre Z 
the widest possible range for individual choice; 9 
many of the fine linens found here cannot be B RDEN 
obtained elsewhere. 


There is also the satisfying assurance that 


every article is exactly as represented and the / 
best of its kind. 


We have especial facilities for attending to 


the hemming, embroidering and other im- 
portant details upon which the effectiveness 
of the outfit so largely depends. 


We should be pleased to send Fe our illustrated catalogue 
which contains itemized lists of Trousseaux costing $100, $250, 
$500 and $1,000. 


Mail orders will have prompt attention, R 4 
om * ABOOK FOR 
‘THE LINEN STORE,” ror BABIES horners. 


James McCutcheon & Co, Borden's Condensed Milk Co,NY. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. U S wire THE faWous, WATER. wag 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 





























Pan-American Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. “sean” 


This is a very fine quality souvenir spoon, made especially to order for the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, by the Oneida Community, at their 
factory, Niagara Falls, N. Y. It is fully guaranteed by that concern as an 
EXTRA QUALITY SPOON, and we fully recommend it. 

The ornamentation on face and back is very fine. This very beautiful, 
appropriate and lasting souvenir sent postpaid to any address for twenty (20) 
cents in coin. 

Detach coupon below, fill in your name and address plainly and mail direct 
to factory. If you do not wish to mutilate magazine, spoon will be sent upon 
receipt of price, without coupon. 


Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Enclosed find twenty cents in coin for which send me one L. S$. & 
M. S. Ry. Souvenir Coffee Spoon. Address 





The facilities aftorded by the Lake Shore for travel between the west and the 
Pan American Exposition are unsurpassed, no other line presenting so remarkable 
a train service or so interesting a route. Its through train service between Chicago 
and Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston, excels all others. 
** Book of Pan-American’’ and ‘¢ Book of Trains’* sent free on request. 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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Survey of the World 


Once more an at- 
tempt, possibly suc- 
cessful, has been 
made by an assassin on the life of a Presi- 
dent of the United States. Lincoln was 
killed by Booth, maddened by the over- 
throw of the Southern Confederacy ; Gar- 
field by Guiteau, a disappointed office- 
seeker ; and now McKinley has been shot 
by a man who calls himself an anarchist. 
The President had accepted an invita- 
tion to visit the Buffalo Exposition. He 
was the guest of Mr. Milburn, President 
of the Exposition. He had spent one 
day visiting the buildings and making a 
notable address. The second day he 
visited Niagara Falls with Mrs. McKin- 
ley.. On their return from Niagara Mrs. 
McKinley, being wearied, went directly 
to the house of Mr. Milburn, while the 
President went back to the Exposition, 
where he was to receive those who wished 
to shake hands with him. For this pur- 
pose he went to the Temple of Music, 
where from a door a line of citizens 
passed by him. Several detectives 
watched the line, and near him was his 
private secretary, Mr. Cortelyou, and at 
his right stood Mr. Milburn to introduce 
the citizens. An unknown man, short 
and dark, looking like an Italian, sus- 
pected to be an accomplice, passed just 
before the assassin, and held the Presi- 
dent’s hand longer than he should, so that 
he was shoved along by the Secret Serv- 
ice officers. They watched him careful- 
ly, but paid no special attention to the 
boyish and innocent-looking man behind, 
whose right hand was tied up in a hand- 
kerchief, as if injured, and who extended 
his left to the President. The President 
smiled and reached his hand, when the 
man lifted his right hand and shot the 
President twice through the handker- 


President McKinley 
Shot 


chief. One ball struck the breastbone 
and lodged there; the other passed 
through both walls of the stomach and 
lodged in the muscles of the back. The 
President lifted his hand to his chest and 
drew it away stained with blood. Secre- 
tary Cortelyou caught him as he stag- 
gered, and he was speedily taken to the 
hospital of the Exposition. Immediately 
behind the assassin, in the line, followed 
a stout negro, named John Harper, who 
instantly threw his arm around the as- 
sassin’s neck, with a strangling hold, and 
with the other hand seized his pistol, 
while Mr. S. R. Ireland, a Secret Serv- 
ice man, cast himself upon him, and 
threw him to the floor. Cries of “ Lynch 
him” arose, but the officers speedily re- 
moved him from the crowd and carried 
him to a police station. Accounts agree 
that the President’s first word was that 
the news must be gently told to Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley, and it is said that he then told the 
officers not to hurt the assassin, and told 
Mr. Milburn his regret that this affair 
would be an injury to the Exposition. 
The shooting took place at 4 Pp. M. on last 
Friday. Instantly the attempt was made 
to bring the best surgeons in the city. 
Fifteen minutes after the shooting the 
President was laid in an ambulance and 
taken to the Emergency Hospital, the 
crowd making way as it went at full 
speed to the hospital. There six doc- 
tors were in attendance, with skilled 
nurses. The wound in the chest was su- 
perficial, and the bullet was easily ex- 
tracted. The other bullet was seen to 
have perforated the stomach. The walls 
of the abdomen were opened, and a small 
perforation found in the front of the 
stomach and a larger one in the rear. 
The stomach was turned around, and this 
wound first sewed up and then the an- 
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terior wound sewed, and the cavity prop- 
erly washed with disinfectants, and the 
incision closed, with the proper drainage 
tube. The bullet was not found, as its 
course could not be immediately traced, 
but it had probably lodged in the mus- 
cles of the back, and had not passed 
through any other vital organ. It will 
not be necessary to seek its location with 
the X-rays unless inflammation shows 
itself, when it will be located and re- 
moved. ‘The operation was courageous- 
ly undertaken by Dr. Matthew D. Mann, 
aided by several other physicians, and 
completed within an hour after the in- 
jury. This is a phenomenally short time, 
and of great importance as favoring re- 
covery. As the President desired to be 
taken to Mr. Milburn’s house this was 
done. Meanwhile Mrs. McKinley had 
been informed that the President had 
fallen and had suffered some injury, but 
was not allowed to know that an attempt 
had been made to murder him. Her 
health is such that the physicians did not 
dare to let her know the truth. Mr. Mil- 
burn’s house is picketed with soldiers, 
and the streets near it closed to traffic. 
The physicians have given out frequent 
bulletins, and at the time we go to press 
the condition of the patient is as favor- 
able as could be expected. At the same 
time at his age the wound is a very dan- 
gerous one, with the chances now favor- 
ing for recovery. The members of the 
Cabinet immediately hurried to Buffalo, 
as did also Vice-President Roosevelt, 
who, under the Constitution, would be- 
come Acting President in case of the dis- 
ability of the President. The grief of 
the Vice-President and the people, as 
also of the representatives of foreign na- 
tions, has been most sympathetically ex- 
pressed. The Empress of Germany and 
her husband have sent a special message 
to Mrs. McKinley. King Edward and 
other rulers have cabled. Prayers for 
the President were offered in all the 
churches last Sunday, Cardinal Gibbons 
having given direction that this be done 
in Catholic Churches. 


i 


Every effort is making to 
learn whether the assassin’s 
act was planned by any circle 
of anarchists. When questioned he first 
gave his name as Nieman, which may 
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be one of the names under which he has 
passed. He declared himself an an- 
archist, said that he had been fired by 
addresses of the anarchist lecturer, 
Emma Goldman, and that he rejoiced 
that he had accomplished his work. He 
declared that he came from Detroit, and 
that he had no accomplices, as no one 
else had any knowledge of his intention. 
He afterward confessed that his true 
name is Leon Czolgosz (pronounced 
Cholgosh). He is about 26 years old, 
the son of Russian Polish parents, but 
born in this country, and attended public 
schools in Detroit for a little while, and 
then went to work as a blacksmith’s ap- 
prentice. Later he worked in Cleveland 
and Chicago, and was employed in a 
wire mill near Cleveland when he went 
to Buffalo on his murderous mission. 
He became much interested in socialism 
and made anarchistic speeches in its 
meetings. It was at a meeting in Cleve- 
land two weeks before his crime that he 
was fired by Emma Goldman’s lecture. 
She is a woman who has been arrested 
and imprisoned in New York for her 
addresses inciting to violence, and is 
also an advocate of free love, and has 
lived with several different affinities. It 
has been a part of her creed that rulers 
should be exterminated. The apparent 
fact that the man who shook hands with 
the President in the line just before 
Czolgosz seemed to lean back so as to 
cover his pistol hand, has raised the 
suspicion that he was a_ confederate, 
especially as he has not come forward 
to show who he was; but no other 
evidence of a confederate has been 
found, altho a number of arrests have 
been made in Chicago of anarchists of 
his stripe. He is not at all known in 
the East, and does not seem to have had 
any special prominence in anarchistic 
circles in the West. He had been in 
Buffalo nearly a week before the oppor- 
tunity he sought came. He had bought 
in Buffalo the self-cocking pistol he 
used. It is learned that Czolgosz while 
in Chicago tried to get into the secret 
circle of the conspirators, but they sus- 
pected him of being a spy. While there, 
according to report, he declared himself 
ready to give up his life for the cause 
and willing to assassinate a ruler, but he 
was not wholly trusted by those to whom 
he came. The people arrested in Chi- 
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cago, with some of whom the assassin 
had been in consultation, are connected 
with an anarchist paper edited by a man 
and his son named Isaak. There is no 
reason to believe that Czolgosz is in- 
sane; he is simply a fanatic, and believes 
he has done a grand thing which will 
give him a great name. Under the law 
of New York the extreme penalty. for 
the crime, should the President recover, 
is ten years’ imprisonment, which can be 
reduced by good behavior to six and a 
half years. 
a 


President McKin- 
ley’s visit to the 
Buffalo Exposition 
has attracted attention at home and 
abroad, not for the exposition’s sake, 
but because the President made it an 
occasion to give a forecast of his policy 
on certain important subjects, which he 
believes to be also the policy of his party 
and of the country. We comment else- 
where on his utterances, and it is enough 
here to quote the most significant pas- 
sages. After a felicitous expression 


President McKinley 
at Buffalo 


about expositions as the “ time-keepers- 


of progress,” and the usual appropriate 
talk about the progress and development 
of the country, especially in its trade, 
about rapid transit, telegraphs, he turned 
to the topic of our prosperity depending 
largely on our foreign commerce; and 
here he spoke a positive word for reci- 
procity, crediting Mr. Blaine with great 
foresight : 


“We must not repose in fancied security 
that we can forever sell everything and buy 
little or nothing. If such a thing were possi- 
ble it would not be best for us or for those with 
whom we deal. We should take from our cus- 
tomers such of their products as we can use 
without harm to our industries and labor. 

“Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of 
our wonderful industrial development under 
the domestic policy now firmly established. 
What we produce beyond our domestic con- 
sumption must have a vent abroad. The ex- 
cess must be relieved through a foreign outlet 
and we should sell everywhere we can and buy 
wherever the buying will enlarge our sales and 
productions, and thereby make a greater de- 
mand for home labor. 

“The period of exclusiveness is past. The 
expansion of our trade and commerce is the 
pressing problem. Commercial wars are un- 
profitable. A policy of good will and friendly 
trade relations will prevent reprisals. Reci- 
procity treaties are in harmony with the spirit 
of the times; measures of retaliation are not.” 
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This led him to consider tariff re- 
vision : 

“If perchance some of our tariffs are no 
longer needed for revenue or to encourage and 
protect our industries at home, why should 
they not be employed to extend and promote 
our markets abroad?” 


Then naturally followed the subject 
of a commercial marine, and yet he did 
not directly urge a subsidy bill: 

“Then, too, we have inadequate steamship 
service. New lines of steamers have already 
been put in commission between the Pacific 
Coast ports of the United States and those on 
the western coasts of Mexico and Central and 
South America. These should be followed up 
with direct steamship lines between the east- 
ern coast of’ the United States and South 
American ports. 

“One of the needs of the times is direct 
commercial lines from our vast fields of pro- 
duction to the fields of consumption that we 
have but barely touched. Next in advantage 
to having the thing to sell is to have the con- 
venience to carry it to the buyer. We must en- 
courage our merchant marine. We must have 
more ships. They must be under the Ameri- 
can flag, built and manned and owned by 
Americans. These will not only be profitable 
in a commercial sense; they will be messengers 
of peace and amity wherever they go.” 


The Isthmian Canal was also favored 
positively, and a Pacific cable: 

“We must build the Isthmian Canal, which 
will unite the two oceans and give a straight 
line of water communication with the west- 
ern coasts of Central and South America and 
Mexico. The construction of a Pacific cable 
cannot be longer postponed.” 

With his tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Blaine and a good word for the coming 
Pan-American Congress in Mexico this 
autumn, President McKinley concluded 
an address which is received with great 
approval in this country, and with some 
fears abroad that it indicates a serious 
commercial conflict with Europe, and an 
enhanced spirit of imperialism. 


& 


The end of the great steel 
strike seems to be near at 
hand. On Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week long consultations 
were held in this city between Mr. 
Schwab, President of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and a number of the 
officers of the subsidiary companies, on 
the one hand, and a committee of the 
Board of Conciliation of the National 
Civic Federation, who really represented 
the Amalgamated Association on strike, 


The Steel 
Strike 
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of which Mr. Shaffer is president. The 
committee consisted of John Mitchell, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America; Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor; 
Professor Jenks, of Cornell University, 
and two other representatives of labor or- 
ganizations. They had previously met 
Mr. Shaffer and his associates at Pitts- 
burg, and presented his proposition to 
Mr. Schwab and his associates, but it 
was rejected. Then the latter offered 
their proposal, good only till Thursday 
night, to count all as union mills which 
the Amalgamated Association had been 
able to close and keep closed, while all 
those mills should be non-union which 
had continued in operation or had since 
been put in operation. This would have 
been something of a gain on both sides, 
altho the balance of gain would have 
been with the operators and not the strik- 
ers, as nine mills that went on strike but 
are now partially running would be lost 
to the strikers. The proposition was re- 
jected by Mr. Shaffer, on the ground 
that it would be a desertion of the Amal- 
gamated men still on strike at these mills, 
and that he still believed the strike could 
be made a success. Thereupon Mr. 
Schwab and those with him declared that 
they would hold no further parley, and 
that the mills would be opened immedi- 
ately with non-union labor. This, it 
would seem, is being done with a good 
prospect of success. The principal fight 
has been at McKeesport, where Mayor 
Black has very positively put himself on 
the side of the strikers and has neglected 
to protect the mills against violence. The 
result has been that the sheriff of the 
county has come on the scene with his 
deputies and promises to keep the peace 
and protect the workmen. The Mayor 
was very angry at the sheriff’s indiffer- 
ence, and has, apparently out of spite, 
summoned as special police the bankers, 
mill officials and others who had de- 
nounced his action in confining his pre- 
vious summons to strikers to act as po- 
lice. One of the principal establish- 
ments about which the contest has raged, 
the Demmler Tin Plate Works, was 
opened last Friday, eight of the mills be- 
ing fired. A number of the workmen 
were brought over in a steamboat from 
across the river at Duquesne, and others 
ventured to run the gantlet of the pick- 
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ets. Fires were lighted in several de- 
partments of the National Tube Works 
with expectations that they would be run- 
ning with a full force of men that week. 
Their strike was one of sympathy, and 
the men have met and resolved to return 
to work. The indications are that the 
strike will prove a failure, and be a great 
blow to the Amalgamated Association, 
and that President Shaffer’s bad man- 
agement is largely responsible for the re- 
sult. - 


It is settled that ex-Mayor 
Josiah Quincy is to be the can- 
didate of the Democratic Party 
for Governor of Massachusetts. He has 
been out of politics since 1896, when 
George Fred Williams turned the party 
over to free silver and Bryanism. In 
this city the Citizens’ Union has with- 
drawn the name of Controller Coler 
from its list of nominees for Mayor, and 
the impression grows that Mr. Low will 
be selected. Vice-President Roosevelt 
has finished his series of addresses in 
the Northwestern States and has made 
two addresses in Vermont. Mr. Croker 
sailed last Saturday for New York, and 
no one knows till after his return who 
will be the Democratic candidate for 
Mayor. The monthly statement for 
August shows that the expenses of the 
Government for July and August were 
nearly $13,000,000 less than last year, 
and there is an unexpected surplus for 
the two months of $6,055,377, so that . 
apparently the surplus for the year will 
reach $100,000,000, the largest amount 
since 1888. The Alabama Constitutional 
Convention has dissolved, and its results 
will be sent to the people for ratification, 
of which there is no doubt, as the negro 
vote is suppressed. The chief opposition 
will be in the northern white counties. 
All the delegates signed the constitution 
except one Republican and two Pop- 
ulists. It enacts the Grandfather clause 
for suffrage, to hold till 1903, but up 
to that time the registrars can put on 
the poll-list any illiterate whatever whom 
they think capable of understanding the 
constitution, and those thus admitted are 
permanently registered. Once more it 
is reported on apparently good authority 
that the negotiations for the purchase of 
the Danish West Indian Islands are 
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being successfully concluded. The press 
report puts the price at $4,800,000, which 
is $800,000 more than it was supposed 
would be necessary. It is believed that 
the Senate would approve the treaty and 
the House vote the appropriation. The 
chief islands are St. Thomas and Santa 
Cruz; the total area of the group 126 
miles; the population less than 50,000, 
and the harbor of St. Thomas is one of 
the best in the West Indies and was once 
the seat of a large commerce. 


& 


Hostilities between Colombia 
and Venezuela have apparent- 
ly begun. Just as we go to 
press the Venezuelan fleet ( whatever 
that may be) is reported to be bombard- 
ing Rio Hacha, an important city of Co- 
lombia on the Atlantic Coast near the 
Colombia-Venezuela boundary line. The 
possession of this port is said to be the 
key to the whole Atlantic sea coast of Co- 
lombia, and with it as a base of sup- 
plies Barranquilla and Santa Martha, 
the most important cities on the coast, 
would be in the victor’s power. How- 
ever, as far as we know, there is not yet 
any “ official” war. The United States 
has offered to act as mediator in the pres- 
ent dispute, but altho Colombia seems to 
wish to avail herself of our good offices 
Venezuela has politely declined. Secre- 
tary Hay’s note offering the mediation of 
the United States is thought in some 
quarters to imply that the United States 
will not permit Venezuela, Nicaragua or 
Ecuador (the two latter are still reported 
to be sending troops into Colombia)to 
impair the sovereignty of Colombia 
against her will over the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. In the meantime the political atmos- 
phere is filled with conflicting rumors 
which tell of both Liberal and Conserva- 
tive gains. The situation, on the whole, 
has not materially changed from last 
week. 


Colombia- 
Venezuela 


& 


New Zealand having enacted 
laws for compulsory arbitra- 
tion in labor disputes, uni- 
versal suffrage, old age pensions, a 
“ modified” single tax, penny postage, 
etc, ete., and at present prospering 
under the same, it is interesting to see 
what she considers “ the next steps” in 
the way of social legislation. The pres- 
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ent House of Representatives has now 
been in session for about a month, and 
is busily engaged upon the following 
program, which Mr. Seddon, the 
Premier, outlined in his recent speech. 
The resumption of large private estates 
for the purposes of small settlement has 
passed out of the realm of experiment 
and the policy is to be “ vigorously pro- 
ceeded with.” There is some talk of 
New Zealand abandoning protection and 
adopting a free trade policy. At any 
rate, legislative efforts will be made to 
extend her commerce with South Africa 
and other outside markets. The State 
proposes to run its own coal mines, and 
there is to be legislation against “ corpo- 
rations who fix the price on food stuffs 
or coal.” Clerks and employees in mer- 
chants’ offices are to be brought under 
the factories act as far as the hours of 
labor are concerned, and the members of 
Parliament are all to get a raise in their 
salaries. Penny postage has been such 
a success after a trial of two years that 
the expansion in the form of business 
done has compensated for the revenues 
surrendered. The Opposition in the House 
of Representatives to the radical policy of 
the Government has declined to choose a 
leader and has apparently given up an 
organized resistance. Thus radicalism 
has an unobstructed path in New Zealand 
and Mr. Seddon ought to be the happiest 
of all living Premiers. 


& 


Several bills of considerable 
importance were passed by 
the Belgian Parliament, 
whose session has recently closed. To 
the world at large the most noteworthy 
of these is the Congo Bill, which gives 
Belgium a place among the colonizing 
countries of Europe. Ever since King 
Leopold’s venture was assured, some five 
or six years since, the public mind has 
been gradually preparing for the annexa- 
tion of Congo, and, now that it is certain 
no objection will arise from France and 
the other signatories of the Berlin Act, 
it remains for the King to bestow the col- 
ony by a formal act on the nation. Be- 
fore the annexation can be consummated, 
however, a loi organique must be passed, 
determining the nature of the govern- 
ment to which the new colony will be sub- 
jected, and a bill to this end will be in- 
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troduced at the next session of Parlia- 
ment. The Military Reform Bill is an- 
other matter of importance. In accord- 
ance with this bill the army will be left 
about the same on its actual peace foot- 
ing, but will be increased by some 40,- 
000 men in times of war; and this in- 
crease, it is hoped, can be raised by the 
special inducements to civilians to vol- 
unteer for active service. It remains to 
be said that the anti-Clericals are pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with these reform 
measures. The Anti-Gambling Bill, as 
it was passed, may serve to check a grow- 
ing evil, the more so as the Puritanic at- 
tempt to prohibit all games of chance 
whatsoever was successfully thwarted in 
the Senate. Another important bill was 
that which provides pensions for teach- 
ers. But the next Parliament will have 
to settle questions of more radical im- 
portance than these. By the Catholic Re- 
form Bill of 1894 the franchise was reg- 
ulated on a basis of universal suffrage 
for every male citizen who had attained 
the age of 25 years. An additional vote 


was granted to married men or widowers 
who paid not less than 5 francs yearly in 
direct taxes, and two supplementary 


votes were allowed for certain profes- 
sional qualifications. This system prac- 
tically disenfranchises over 100,000 men 
who are married, but who do not pay the 
requisite amount of taxes, while at the 
same time it gives exaggerated influence 
to the clerical orders. Hence the Opposi- 
tion, and more especially the Socialists, 
have declared their determination to do 
away with the law by constitutional 
means if possible, but by force, if neces- 
sary, and to compel the Government to 
introduce a bill for universal suffrage on 
the basis of one man one vote. At pres- 
ent the Clericals have a working majority 
of 18 in the Chamber of Representatives, 
which is divided into 85 Catholics, 33 
Liberals and Radicals, and 34 Socialists. 
The Upper House has a still larger pro- 
portion of Catholics. 


as 


The new statistics for 
the Swiss republic re- 
port 1,918,191 Prot- 
estants and 1,383,135 Catholics. This 
compared with the last general census of 
twelve years ago is a nominal decrease 
of 12 per cent. for the former and a nom- 


Church Problems 
in Switzerland 
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inal increase of 10 per cent. for the lat- 
ter. This change is, however, only rel- 
ative and seeming, as the Protestants 
have shown a noteworthy emigration to 
Alsace and other manufacturing districts, 
and there has been a phenomenal immi- 
gration from Catholic South Germany. 
Switzerland shares with Germany a re- 
markable shifting of population, the cap- 
ital and enterprise of the country being 
largely in Protestant hands and the la- 
boring contingent being Catholic. Wher- 
ever the interests of the former are pros- 
perous Protestantism grows at the ex- 
pense of the Roman Catholic element ; 
where common labor has exceptional 
prospects, the Catholic population always 
shows special strength. Only a few hun- 
dred in Switzerland reported themselves 
as ‘“ without confession,’ while 12,399 
were Jews and 13,253 belonged to 
‘other confessions.” For years there 
had been, as was the case in Protestant 
Germany, a surplus of candidates for the 
ministry, but the decrease in the number 
of theological students at the universi- 
ties has been so marked that this over- 
supply has given way to a dearth of pas- 
tors. The Church in general has been 
taking an active part in securing a deco- 
rous observance of the Sabbath, and 
the latest step in this direction has been 
the declaration on the part of the Church 
authorities at Ziirich and elsewhere that 
they will no longer perform any mar- 
riage service on Sunday, as Sunday wed- 
dings have generally been attended with 
wild carousals. Church life is nowhere 
more active in the republic than in 
Geneva and in the Vaud Canton. In Ge- 
neva the Protestant Church has been 
compelled to meet the problem of in- 
creasing Ultramontane influence caused 
by the growth of immigration from the 
pronounced Catholic districts of France, 
as also a movement toward radicalism 
and rationalism, represented chiefly by 
the foreign element, particularly among 
the Russian and Slavic students. The 
question that has aroused the widest in- 
fluence in Geneva and surrounding dis- 
tricts is that of women voting in church 
affairs, which of course is never allowed 
in State churches, and which even the 
free churches have forbidden. A _ rad- 
ical innovation in this regard is now pro- 
posed by the conservative association, 
altho some of this class, notably Pastor 
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Chaponniére, the editor of the organ of 
the movement, the Semaine Religieuse, 
wants the suffrage rights of wonfen re- 
stricted to the election of pastors. It is 
noteworthy that the “left,” or the radical 
element in the Church, is opposed to the 
change, their organ, the Progrés Reli- 
gieux, opposing it on the ground that the 
Church is under the jurisdiction of the 
State, and that in State affairs women 
have no right to the privilege. In real- 
ity the reason for opposition is the well 
known fact that the women contingent 
of French Protestantism is conservative 
and evangelical to the core and would 
add great strength to the positive side. 
Heretofore the radicals have been able to 
control Church affairs entirely in Geneva 
and in the Canton, and this supremacy 
would be endangered, or rather surely 
lost. 
a 


Prince Chun has apol- 
ogized to Emperor 
William, and the insult 
to German honor in the person of Baron 
von Ketteler has been atoned. For some 
time after the arrival of Prince Chun in 


China’s Apology 
to Germany 


Europe the final ceremony was delayed 
because the Prince refused to prostrate 
himself before the Emperor, as was de- 


manded. At last this part of the cere- 
monial was waived, and even those least 
friendly to Emperor William admit gen- 
erally that he showed great dignity, al- 
tho equal severity, in his reception of the 
Chinese envoy. On the fourth of Sep- 
tember Prince Chun made his official call 
at the palace in Potsdam. He was re- 
ceived without salutation by the guards, 
and the German Emperor remained 
seated during the apology. The buttons 
and epaulettes of his majesty’s white 
uniform were covered with crape. 
Prince Chun bowed repeatedly as he ap- 
proached the throne and appeared much 
agitated. The Chinese imperial address 
as read by the Prince was, in part, as 
follows : 


“The Great Emperor of the Chinese Empire 
to His Majesty the Great German Em- 
peror, greeting: 

“Ever since the empires have been mutual- 
ly represented by permanent legations we have 
stood uninterrupted in friendly relationship 
with one another, especially since the visit of 
Prince Henry, whom I had the privilege of re- 
ceiving frequently and treating with on in- 
timate terms. Unfortunately; in the fifth 
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month of last year, the Boxers rebelliously pen- 
etrated into Peking and the soldiers joined 
them. The result was the murder of your 
majesty’s Minister, Baron von Ketteler, a man 
who, as long as he occupied his post at Pe- 
king, paid careful attention to the interests of 
your countries, and to whom we are bound to 
pay our especial acknowledgments. We re- 
gret most deeply that Baron von Ketteler met 
so terrible an end among us. The fact that we 
were not in a position to take due protective 
measures was painful to our sense of responsi- 
Melty, 


In reply to Prince Chun’s words on 
delivering this letter, the Kaiser said: 


“Tt is no joyous or festive occasion, nor the 
fulfilment of a simple act of courtesy which 
brings your imperial highness to me, but a 
deeply melancholy and very serious event. My 
Minister to the court of the Emperor of China 
has been slain in the capital of China by the 
murderous weapon of an imperial Chinese sol- 
dier, acting under superior command—an un- 
heard of crime, which is branded as infamous 
by international law and by the usages of all 
nations. From the mouth of your imperial 
highness I have just received an expression of 
the deep regret of the Emperor of China. I 
readily believe your imperial brother person- 
ally stood aloof from this crime and the sub- 
sequent acts of violence against the inviolable 
legations and peaceful foreigners. All the 
greater the guilt resting on his advisers and 
government. The latter must not delude them- 
selves with the belief that they are able to ob- 
tain atonement and pardon for their guilt by 
the expiatory mission alone. They will be 
judged by their future conduct, in accordance 
with the laws of nations. If the Emperor of 
China conducts the government of his great 
empire henceforth strictly in the spirit of these 
prescriptions, then will his hopes be fulfilled 
and the results of the complications of the last 
year will be overcome, and between Germany 
and China, as formerly, peaceful and friendlv 
relations will again prevail. In the sincere 
wish that this may be so, I bid your imperial 
highness welcome.” 


After this ceremonial apology was 
completed the Prince was received with 
some of the attentions of an ordinary 
royal visit. In diplomatic circles the 
Kaiser is thought to have come through 
a difficult affair with honor to himself. 


& 


Another act of the 
Chinese tragi-comedy is 
really closed. A _ dis- 
patch from Peking, September 7, de- 
clares that the Powers have signed the 
protocol. The meeting occurred at the 
Spanish Legation, to which the Chinese 
representatives, Li Hung Chang and 
Prince Ching, were borne in chairs with 
a large following of horsemen. Li Hung 
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Chang was so feeble that he had to be 
lifted from his chair by two men. The 
doyen of the Diplomatic Corps, Sejior 
de Cologan, in a brief speech in behalf 
of the Ministers, expressed the hope that 
the present event would open a new era 
for China in her relations with the 
Powers. To this speech Prince Ching 
replied. The protocol, which consists 
of 12 articles with numerous annexes, 
plans, etc., goes over in detail the various 
terms to which China has consented dur- 
ing the course of the negotiations. The 
articles may be summarized as follows: 

Article 1 refers to the appointment of 
Prince Chun as special ambassador to 
Germany to express the regrets of the 
Chinese Government for the assassina- 
tion of Baron von Ketteler. 

Article 2 gives the edicts by which 
the various authors of the crimes com- 
mitted in Peking were punished. 

Article 3 relates to the reparation for 
the assassination of Sugiyama. 

Article 4 gives the agreement of China 
to erect monuments for the foreign 
cemeteries which have been desecrated. 
To this purpose China has already paid 
15,000 taels. 

Article 5 gives an edict (date blank) 
forbidding the importation of arms and 
ammunition for two years after edict, 
the time to be extended if necessary. 

Article 6 refers to the indemnity of 
450,000,000 taels and to the manner of 
raising the money and paying the inter- 
est. 

Article 7 defines the area of the lega- 
tion quarter and confirms the rights of 
the legations to have a defensible quarter 
reserved exclusively for foreign use. 

Article 8 states that China has con- 
sented to raze the forts at Ta-ku and 
other forts impeding the communications 
between Peking and the sea. 

Article 9 relates how China, on Jan- 
uary 16th, conceded to the Powers the 
right to occupy the points necessary for 
maintaining open communication be- 
tween Peking and the sea. 

Article 10 declares that China has 
agreed to post during two years the edict 
of February Ist, prohibiting membership 
of any anti-foreign society on pain of 
death. 

Article 11 relates to amendments in 
various commercial treaties. 

Article 12 gives the edict, dated July 
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24th, which transformed the Tsung-li- 
Yamen into the Wai-wu-Pu, a board for 
foreign affairs with precedence over the 
six other Ministers of State. 

Under the present agreement the for- 
eign troops must evacuate public places, 
including the Forbidden City and the 
Summer Palace, before September 17th, 
and all the expeditionary troops in the 
provinces, except the permanent garri- 
sons, must be withdrawn by September 
22d. The Americans and British are 
permitted to occupy the temples until 
their barracks are completed. 


a 


Nothing of real importance 
has occurred in the quarrel 
between France and Turkey, 
and the affair promises once again to 
lapse into insignificance. It is said, how- 
ever, that a decree has been drawn up at 
Paris expelling a number of Turkish 
agents who have been employed to spy 
on the Young Turk Party. Further- 
more, the Sultan has recalled Munir Bey 
to Constantinople. But, on the other 
hand, it is denied that any special tax has 
been imposed on the French religious or- 
ders in Turkey. Monastic institutions, 
which have no firman are by law subject 
to a tax of 10 per cent., and the local au- 
thorities have merely received orders to 
collect this tax impartially from all na- 
tionalities. It is asserted by the Vienna 
correspondent of the London Times that 
the present troubles are due to the over- 
weening infatuation of the Sultan, which 
dates from the Armenian massacres five 
years ago. He was able at that time to 
impress his Moslem subjects with the be- 
lief that the Powers were afraid to inter- 
fere. The tide of Pan-Islamism was fur- 
ther encouraged by the visit of Emperor 
William to Constantinople, and by the 
feeling that Germany really sympathized 
with Turkish aims.—The Turkish Am- 
bassador in London, Cosaki Anthopulo 
Pacha, has informed Great Britain that 
the recent action of a British warship in 
the Persian Gulf is incompatible with 
friendly relations. Holland, too, has its 
little quarrel with Turkey. She is de- 
manding satisfaction for the violation of 
the Dutch Legation in Constantinople by 
Turkish police, who forced an entrance 
into the building while in pursuit of a 
man they wished to arrest. 


The Dispute 
with Turkey 
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Once More 


By the Rev. W. S. Ament, D.D. 


HE time taken to bring the negotia- 
tions to a conclusion by no means 
seems “ intolerably ” long, as THE 
INDEPENDENT seems to think, when we 
consider the obstacles to be overcome. 
Sixteen nationalities besides China were 
involved, each with an equal vote 
upon the matters at issue. There were 
unusual provocations. The comparison 
with the case of Japan in 1894 seems un- 
satisfactory and inconclusive. Then only 
one nation had to settle with one nation, 
and the issues were comparatively clear 
and well defined. It was a discussion 
where one nation endured no great out- 
rages from another. It was a struggle 
of diplomats where no great moral issues 
were involved. Even then the length of 
time taken drew on the patience of the 
world, and spring had passed along to 
late autumn before the end was reached. 
Here sixteen nations had been deeply in- 
jured by China, one foreign Minister had 
been barbarously killed, and all the other 
Ministers would have met the same fate 
had their engagement been kept. Two 
hundred and fifty foreigners, men, wom- 
en and children, of many nationalities, 
peaceful and unarmed, law-abiding peo- 
ple, living within their treaty rights, were 
butchered under circumstances _ that 
shocked the world. Approximately thir- 
ty thousand native Christians, having 
broken no law and promised protection 
by a “ paternal ” government in the exer- 
cise of their religious duties, were swept 
out of existence with no one to lift a 
helping hand or utter a word of protest. 
Millions of dollars of property were de- 
stroyed and myriads of people driven 
from their homes and reduced to poverty. 
Treaties and promises were ignored and 
trampled under foot. If ever nations 
had the right to make stern demands, cer- 
tainly the time, and the duty as well, had 
now arrived. Instead of magnifying 


their claims and doing as they might 
have done, the Powers have demanded 
nothing more than a fair return for ac- 
tual expenditures and indemnity for ae- 
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tual losses sustained. Their moderation 
is a triumph of Christian civilization and 
is a standing wonder to many Chinese. 
Did China ever conquer a nation in the 
world’s history without absorbing her 


territory? The Chinese authorities are 
able to realize now that their worst ene- 
mies have been the Boxers and their own 
soldiery, who destroyed more property by 
far than the foreign troops. 

So far from the consent of China being 
“ forced,” at a very early date in the ne- 
gotiations, the Chinese Commissioners 
told the Powers that whatever demands 
they wished to make the signature would 
be immediately forthcoming. If there 
was any pressure brought to bear by the 
presence of foreign troops, certainly it 
came from the nature of events for which 
they were not responsible, and which 
they did not initiate. The foreign nego- 
tiators were men, we have every reason 
to believe, who had the best interests of 
China at heart, and who did the best they 
could under the difficult conditions. The 
smaller nations caused as much delay as 
the larger or more. It was necessary to 
be unanimous in order to reach conclu- 
sions. The wonder is that this commit- 
tee of sixteen men should come to any 
harmonious result. Considering the va- 
ried and conflicting interests at stake, the 
difficulty of dealing with a court five 
hundred miles away, the time taken to 
bring these negotiations to an end can- 
not be considered intolerably long. 

It would have been most desirable if, 
as you suggest, the “first thing to be 
done ” had been the removal of the Em- 
press-Dowager and all her advisers of 
the Prince Tuan type and putting the 
young Emperor on the throne. That was 
the general sentiment and hope in Peking 
on the arrival of the allied forces, and its 
accomplishment was taken for granted. 
But it was not so easily achieved as sup- 
posed. It was not long before word was 
sent by Chang Chih Tung and the leading 
Viceroys of the south that the Empress- 
Dowager was not to be interfered with 
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andthattoattempt to punish her would be 
to arousethe whole empire and involve the 
nations in a bloody war. Hence to de- 
mand the removal of the Empress-Dow- 
ager at that time seemed to all to be an 
unwise undertaking, and the results 
would not justify the effort. Further- 
more, to demand that China, as a sine qua 
non, must enter upon a course of reform 
at the dictation and practically under the 
direction of foreign Powers would cer- 
tainly be most irritating and militate 
against the constantly asserted doctrine 
of preserving the integrity of the empire. 
China must be left to work out her own 
salvation by her own methods, foreign 
nations giving only such help and en- 
couragement as they are invited to do. 
It is easy to say, from a distance, what 
the Powers ought to have demanded, but 
it is safe to assert that the gentlemen who 
constituted the committee had as much 
political wisdom and were as sincerely 
desirous of a speedy and satisfactory set- 
tlement as any people at a distance. The 
last word from China is that many of the 
leading statesmen in China are not only 
decidedly in favor of reform, but what 
is better still, they dare affirm it now 
without fear of losing their heads. The 
recently issued program by the eleven 
Viceroys and Governors of different 
Provinces, under fourteen heads, indi- 
cates the sincerity of their motives. 
With respect to the statement that 
“ Russia has taken advantage of the op- 
portunity to seize Manchuria,” I can only 
say that this province is to-day under the 
Chinese Government with Chinese mag- 
istrates in office. Russian soldiers are 
there in considerable numbers, to be sure, 
but under the permission of the contract 
which antedates the Boxer uprising, 
which accords to Russia the right to place 
troops there to protect her railroad inter- 
ests. As it is, Chinese officials are en- 
tirely inadequate to the settlement of the 
province after its centuries of misrule, 
and to-day, but for the assistance of the 
Russian soldiery, the province would be 
in a state of absolute anarchy. A Chi- 
nese official told me last spring that the 
Chinese would not mourn to see Man- 
churia go to Russia, as it had never paid 
expenses, and was a burden to the central 
Government. The Manchus value it 
highly as the ancestral home of their 
dynasty, hut the Chinese look upon going 
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there as an exile. Its resources have 
never been developed by China nor a 
good government inaugurated. 

The United States, Great Britain and 
Japan have been selected for commenda- 
tion for their moderation in claims for in- 
demnity and desire for reform. The rea- 
sons for such selection are not given. 
The United States sent 2,500 troops to 
China, mostly from Manila, at compara- 
tively small expense, which computed in a 
liberal way would not exceed $5,000,000. 
The claim of the United States was pre- 
sented for $25,000,000. This hardly ‘ac- 
cords with her posing as a better friend 
of China than some of the other Powers. 
Japanese soldiers had not been in Peking 
three days before they discovered the 
treasure in the Board of Revenue (over- 
looked by the British) and carried to 
their legation the sum of 7,000,000 taels 
of silver. She could well afford to be 
generous in her demands on China when 
that one haul would nearly recoup her 
for all her war expenses. 

That there will ever again be a great 
national combine against foreign nations, 
as last year in China, is very unlikely. Lo- 
cal uprisings may take place and sporadic 
disturbances, but the Chinese are satisfied 
with their experiment of 1900, and will 
never repeat it. As for atrocities com- 
mitted by “ so-called Christian nations,” 
it is true not only of General Chaffee, but 
of all the foreign generals that, after they 
reached Peking, special’ care was taken 


‘to prevent lawless behavior on the part 


of the troops, and strict discipline was en- 
forced. The writer lived under four dif- 
ferent flags, Japanese, German, Russian 
and Italian, and saw enough to con- 
demn, but also enough to assure him that 
these were exceptional instances and that 
on the whole the conduct of foreign 
troops in Peking was most commendable. 
From Tientsin to Peking, during the 
march when the troops were uncertain of 
the fate of the 800 people in Peking, they 
were severe in their treatment of the Chi- 
nese; but the punishment fell upon the 
riverine population, the most thievish 
and iil-deserving of all the peoples in 
North China. But put together all the 
misbehavior of the foreign troops, it will 
bear no comparison with the bald villain- 
ies and shameless inhumanity of the Chi- 
nese soldiery and Boxers. Many women, 
suicided or murdered, have been laid to 
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the discredit of foreign soldiers who 
were the victims of the Chinese. The de- 
feated Chinese soldiery, fleeing north- 
ward from Tientsin and westward from 
Peking, were worse than an army of lo- 
custs. Women drowned themselves in 
groups to escape them, to my certain 
knowledge, and their villages can be 
pointed out. The country was denuded 
’ of all its animals and all the pawn shops 
were in part or totally looted before the 
foreign troops arrived on the scene. On 
the contrary, before the allies had been 
long in Peking, strings of refugees 
could be seen coming from the foreign 
camps, where they had been to receive 
food to keep them from starving. The 
city was cleaner within a few weeks after 
their arrival than it had been before in 
centuries. 

In Shansi the outrages committed on 
women, foreign and native, of which the 
Governor, Yu Hsien, was both spectator 
and participant, beggar description. Del- 
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icate women were strung on poles and 
carried like swine. Aged men and wom- 
en were chopped into many pieces and 
thrown to dogs or into the ditches. High 
Officials did not hesitate to insult and 
browbeat, before murdering, the victims 
brought into their presence. To say that 
foreign soldiery committed atrocities 
worse than these that have been and 
might be related is far from the truth. 
The outlook may be briefly summed 
up. The court expects to return to Pe- 
king, as all signs indicate. The Forbid- 
den City is in process of repair and 
cleaning and native banks are opening 
their doors, a most favorable sign. The 
party for reform is gaining strength and 
confidence, has a defined program, and 
the lines between it and the anti-pro- 
gressives are more clearly drawn. New 
ideas are usually born into a nation’s life 
through blood and struggle. China will 


be no exception to the universal law. 
Owosso, Micu. 


Themes of Talk in England 


McCarthy 


By Justin 


F the line from Shakespeare which tells 
us that “uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown” could possibly need 

any new illustration, such might surely 
be found in the story of the Empress 
Frederick, whose death is just now calling 
forth fresh mourning in England. The 
late Empress, or rather Dowager Em- 
press, had worn the Imperial Crown of 
Germany but for a short time. She was 
the Princess Victoria, eldest child of the 
late Queen Victoria, and elder sister of 
King Edward VII, for whom the British 
Government have been devising new 
titles. Those who have read the High- 
land journals of Queen Victoria will re- 
member many amusing and some touch- 
ing passages about “ dear little Vicky,” 
then in her early childhood. Little Vicky 
became the German Empress, whose 
death from a terrible disease has lately 
caused sincere public sorrow throughout 
England. She married the late Emperor 
Frederick, the famous German Crown 
Prince, who displayed such splendid 
qualities of generalship in the Prussian 


campaigns first against Austria and then 
against France. 

Frederick succeeded his father, the first 
German Emperor, under the new system 
which brought Prussia to the front and 
shut Austria out of Germany—the Ger- 
man Emperor who was crowned in cap- 
tured Versailles. Frederick had dis- 
played gifts of statesmanship as well as 
generalship, which seemed to promise the 
coming of another great Frederick in the 
history of Germany, but he was seized 
very soon after his succession to the Im- 
perial Crown by the same terrible malady 
which has now brought his wife to the 
grave. I can well remember seeing him 
coming to one of the great windows in 
the Royal Palace at Berlin, and holding 
up his little boy, now German Emperor, 
for the admiration of a vast crowd as- 
sembled in the streets beneath. That 
was in the far off days immediately fol- 
lowing the famous coronation at Konigs- 
berg of Frederick’s father, King William 
I, who was afterward to be crowned as 
German Emperor at Versailles. The 
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marriage of the Crown Prince Frederick 
with the Princess Victoria of England 
appears to have been a genuine love- 
match, and, so far as these two hearts 
were concerned, it might have been one 
of supreme happiness. But the Princess 
Victoria entered the German Royal fam- 
ily at a trying time, and her life was one 
of intense anxiety and trouble. From 
the very first she was unpopular in Ger- 
many. During my earliest visit to Berlin 


and in all later visits I heard only the 
same story about the unpopularity of the 
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Crown Princess. She was a woman of 
remarkable capacity, with advanced and 
enlightened views on political and social 
questions. She was a Liberal in politics, 
and she soon came into antagonism with 
the views and the purposes of Bismarck 
and with the antiquated feudalism of the 
King. Bismarck was her enemy, and 
made no secret of his enmity. She had 
courage and spirit and would not give 
in, and her life was for many years a 
struggle against the great Imperial Chan- 
cellor. 

Her husband thoroughly shared her 
ideas; he was strongly opposed to the 
autocratic system and to the medieval 
fashions of repressing free speech, which 
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were dear to his father and to his father’s 
great Minister. Altho a splendid and 
successful soldier, he found no joy in war, 
and his one ambition was to make Ger- 
many a great, free and peaceful State, 
leading the way in civilization and en- 
lightenment. With his too early death 
his widow had no longer any place in 
public life, and she must have known for 
years that her own doom was approach- 
ing. The death of her brother Alfred 
Ernest, Duke of Edinburgh, and after- 
ward Duke of Saxe-Coburg, by a malady 
of the same nature as that which had car- 
ried off her husband, threw its fearful 
shadow over her declining years. Her 
death, when it came, must have been wel- 
come to her. She was by far the most 
gifted intellectually of all the children of 
Queen Victoria, and she might, under 
happier auspices, have made a noble fig- 
ure in history. 

The session of Parliament is drawing 
to its close—will probably have reached 
its close before this article accomplishes 
its voyage to New York. It has been a 
long and a barren session. Indeed, if one 
were only to say that it has been a barren 
session he would be paying it an extrava- 
gant compliment, for it has certainly 
given birth to some monstrosities. It has 
accomplished the passing of some new 
rules which promise to make the Par- 
liament of England nothing but the pas- 
sive instrument for carrying out the will 
of an autocratic Government. The new 
rules only tend to limit more and more the 
right of the House of Commons to any 
effective voice in the voting of supplies. 
The great constitutional change which 
was effected when William III came to 
the throne of England was the system 
which compelled the sovereign and the 
Government to depend on the free vote 
of the representative assembly for the 
money with which to carry on the admin- 
istration of public affairs. The new 
rules which have been forced on the 
House by the Tory Government have ap- 
parently for their object to bring us back 
to the condition of things which pre- 
vailed under the Stuart dynasty. The 
avowed object of the Ministry is to pre- 
vent their course of policy from being im- 
peded or obstructed by any discussion or 
opposition on the part of the minority. 
But any one who knows anything of the 
history of the English Parliament must 
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know that every great reform and every 
great improvement hitherto accomplished 
in English legislation has been the work 
in the first instance of a brave and intelli- 
gent minority. For session after session 
the minority seem to be striving in vain, 
but by persistent debate they make their 
views gradually better and better known 
to the country at large; they instruct and 
enlighten public opinion; and one day 
the minority are turned into a majority, 
and the needed reform is accomplished. 

Now, however, the Tory Government 
declare that they cannot have their busi- 
ness interrupted by argument and debate, 
and that the restrictive power of the clos- 
ure must be tightened more and more in 
order to enable the Government at any 
moment to say that their proposals must 
be accepted without debate. Of course if 
this object could really be accomplished it 
then would be obviously a saving of time, 
temper, money and trouble to desist alto- 
gether from summoning Parliament and 
let the Ministry manage the affairs of the 
country in their own way. But it is im- 
possible to believe that such a policy could 
be successful in the England of our days 
—it is impossible to believe that any gen- 
uine reaction could take place among the 
English people of our time against the 
principle of representative government. 
The Ministry have succeeded thus far 
only because of the South African cam- 
paign, and the fervor of jingoism which it 
has called into action. The leaders of 
the Government in the House of Com- 
mons have only to say that every one who 
opposes any of their demands is an enemy 
of his country and a partisan of the 
Boers and the member of Parliament 
who has no very clear opinions of his own 
is ready to vote for anything rather than 
incur the reputation of being a traitor to 
the British flag. The country will re- 
cover from this curious condition of men- 
tal upset and will begin to ask itself in 
calmer and more reasonable mood 
whether the extinction of the two South 
African Republics is really worth the 
temporary extinction of English consti- 
tutional liberty. 

One of the rising men in the House of 
Commons is Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles. 
During the last few weeks he has sig- 
nalized himself by delivering one of the 
most brilliant philippics against the Tory 
Government which have been heard in 
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Parliament for many sessions. The suc- 
cess derives an additional piquancy from 
the fact that Mr. Bowles—Tommy 
Bowles as he is familiarly called in and 
out of Parliament—is himself a member 
of the Tory party. He has been distin- 
guishing himself of late by his persistent 
complaints against the Government be- 
cause they would not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to his representations about the in- 
adequate condition of the defenses of 
Gibralter. All these attacks culminated 
in his latest and most powerful arraign- 
ment of the ministerial policy in general 
delivered by him within the last few 
days. The speech was a rattling, 
audacious, and really brilliant invective 
against the Government and against the 
flock of weak and brainless followers who 
trot after the leader whithersoever he 
chooses to lead as the sheep shuffle along 
after the bell-wether. Bowles clinched 
his denunciation by a most telling and ap- 
propriate quotation from Bolingbroke, 
which illustrated with peculiar and un- 
expected effect this idea of the flock and 
their leader. Mr. Bowles has been for a 
long time in the House of Commons, and 
is a familiar figure in London society. 
Every one who knows him knew him 
to be a man of remarkable capacity 
for Parliamentary debate with a cer- 
tain eccentricity of political action 
which gave him a new attraction in 
the eyes of the unconcerned look- 
ers-on. Cynical observers were apt to 
say that Tommy Bowles thought he 
ought to have obtained a place in the 
present Ministry, and that his exclusion 
from office had lent a new impulse to his 
patriotic independence. 

Judging from my personal knowledge 
of Mr. Bowles I should be inclined to re- 
gard him as a sincere politician, who has 
become more and more impatient because 
of the recklessly despotic action of the 
Government. But if the cynical ob- 
servers are right, then I cannot help think- 
ing that the leaders of the Government 
only added one other to their many mis- 
takes when they failed to see that it would 
be much better to have Tommy Bowles 
as a contented member of their body than 
as an independent and dissatisfied critic 
of their policy. He has infinitely more 
brains, more ready wit, more gift of elo- 
quent phrase-making, and a more bitter 
tongue than the vast majority of the men 
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on his side of the House, and he can do 
the present Government more harm than 
all the Cecils and all the family connec- 
tions of Mr. Chamberlain now in office 
could be counted on to do good. Mr. 
Bowles’s position in life and his private 
means will always enable him to face the 
risk and expense of contested elections, 
and if he is really disappointed at his ex- 
clusion from office his is not the disap- 
pointment merely of a poor man who 
wants official salary, but that of a man 
of ability and ambition, who feels that he 
has been unfairly passed over and delib- 
erately neglected by those to whom he 


is capable of rendering signal polit- . 


ical service. Whatever may be said 
against him, there is this:much to be said 
for him, that he has undoubtedly enliv- 
ened the political atmosphere, and has 
created a new sensation for an out- 
wearied Parliament and public. We can 
all afford to be thankful to him for that 
much at least. 

Another member of the Tory party 
who has been giving occasion for much 
talk of late, altho in quite a different way, 
is Sir John Gorst. Sir John Gorst holds 
office in Lord Salisbury’s administration. 
He represents in the House of Commons 
the department of National Education, at 
the head of which is the Duke of Devon- 
shire who, of course, sits in the House 
of Lords. Why the Duke of Devonshire 
should be placed in such a position can 
only be explained on the principle set 
forth by a character in the once famous 
Grande Duchesse, who explains that he 
has been appointed master of a school in 
order that he may learn something. The 
Duke of Devonshire during his long 
career in the House of Commons as Lord 
Hartington certainly never gave any in- 
dications of a scholastic disposition or of 
any personal interest in what Bacon calls 
“the advancement of learning.” Sir 
John Gorst, who is but a mere underling 
in the Duke of Devonshire’s department, 
is, on the other hand, a man of great nat- 
ural ability, of high culture and of gen- 
eral enlightenment. Intellectually I 
should say he is one of the foremost men 
in the present Government and in the 
whole Tory party, and I know that he 
has a deep interest in the spread of edu- 
cation and a remarkable aptitude for the 
work. But the present Government have 
of late been doing all they can to render 
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impotent and worthless the efforts of the 
National School Boards to spread a gen- 
uine education among the poor, and to Sir 
John Gorst falls the melancholy task of 
defending their stupid and reactionary 
policy in the House of Commons. To 
judge by his recent speeches Sir John 
Gorst seems as if he could find no better 
way to accomplish this distasteful duty 
than by treating the whole subject with 
contempt and trying to turn it into ridi- 
cule. 

“ How is this? ” we are all asking our- 
selves. Is it that Sir John Gorst finds 
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himself absolutely powerless in his de- 
partment and fancies that he can do noth- 
ing better for the national service than 
to convey the idea that the department as 
at present managed is only a fit subject 


for public laughter? Is he, too, a disap- 
pointed man—disappointed because he 
has always been kept as an underling in- 
stead of being placed where his own in- 
tellect and parliamentary capacity ought 
to place him, at the head of one of the 
State offices, and is it a relief to his mind 
to treat the whole business as a fitting 
subject for burlesque? To some of us 
who have had opportunities of meeting 
Sir John Gorst and studying his capacity 
any explanation however fantastic seems 
more worthy of acceptance than the idea 
that he is not really sound on the ques- 
tion of popular education, and that he is 
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not thoroughly qualified for the work of 
its advancement. 

I have not left myself much space for 
literary subjects, and literature is not in- 
deed an appropriate theme in the present 
condition of English feeling. But I must 
say a few words about a delightful little 
volume of prose-poems, called “In Ar- 
cady and Out,” which has just made its 
appearance. It is composed of charming 
phantasies which present themselves to 
us in the form of short stories and seem 
to tell us at once of the painter and the 
poet. The connection, indeed, will ap- 
pear quite natural when we learn the 
name of the author. “In Arcady and 
Out” is the work of Oliver Madox 
Hueffer, the grandson of Ford Madox 
Brown, the founder of the pre-Raphaelite 
school of painting and nephew of the 
three Rossettis, Dante Gabriel, Christina 
and William Michael, the latter of whom 
is still living. No wonder that young 
Oliver Madox Hueffer should unite in 
his artistic productions the qualities of 
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the painter and the qualities of the poet. 
The name of this young author brought 
back once again to me bright recollections 
from dear old days when I was happy 
enough to be admitted to the companion- 
ship of Ford Madox Brown and the 
literary and artistic friends whom he 
gathered around him. Oliver Madox 
Hueffer’s father was a close friend of 
mine for many years. He married one 
of Madox Brown’s daughters, and Wil- 
liam Rossetti married another. The 
elder Hueffer was himself a very remark- 
able man. He was a German who had 
settled in London, could write English 
as if he had been British-born, and con- 
tributed many articles in French to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. He was for 
many years musical critic for the Times. 
An early death cut short his promising 
career. I am sure my American readers 
will thank me for calling their attention 
to the fresh poetic little book just written 
by his son. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 






By Poultney Bigelow 


AuTHOR OF *‘ CHILDREN OF THE Nations,” ‘*Wuite Man’s Africa,” Etc., Etc. 


So I strapped my little type- 
writer under the saddle of my bicycle 
and hurried away to New Haven (Sus- 
sex, not Connecticut) to catch the steam- 
ship “ Calvados,” which was advertised 
to sail at half-past seven in the evening 
and to reach Caen, in Normandy (the 
captain and steward pronounced Caen as 
tho referring to the brother of Abel), at 
daybreak of the following morning. 

It was a lovely trip for a cyclist over the 
breezy hills of Kent, past venerable farm 
houses whose architecture recalled the 
fact that it was from this county that 
New England brought the builders who 
gave us the so-called Colonial style. 
Brede Hill lay in my path, where Ste- 
phen Crane spent some of the last pe- 
riod of his brief life, and where I won- 
dered if its villagers ever heard of Bun- 
ker Hill; not far off were the homes of 
Henry James and the author of “ Lit- 
the Lord Fauntleroy.” At Lewes I 
Wheeled past the house where the many- 


sided renegade Tom Paine lived as a 
British functionary, and in good time 
drew up alongside the “ Calvados” and 
applied fora berth. In the main cabin of 
this craft sat the chief steward with his 
cap on his head chatting with a good- 
looking stewardess. They kindly in- 
formed me that the ship would not sail 
that night—they could not even say if it 
would sail on the following morning. It 
was a Tuesday evening, and the Monday. 
before had been a so-called “ Bank Holi- 
day,” consequently it was regarded as the 
proper thing that indulgence should be 
extended to all wage-earners while recov- 
ering from the effects of the normal holi- 
day drink. The stevedores on the wharf 
were unloading a precious cargo of 
French fruit, butter, cheese and other 
food supply in a drowsy and casual man- 
ner, tossing the little baskets as tho they 
were footballs in the hands of weary and 
incompetent players. The chief mate ex- 
plained the situation by telling me: 
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“We can’t get no more work done 
nowadays—these ’ere men is too proud to 
work—we offer them any price—a shil- 
ling an hour—they’d rather go and get 
drunk—last boat was fixed the same way 
—full cargoes, and no one to unload 
them.” 

The mate was a good broad-faced 
sailor, one of that noble international 
type produced by life on the high seas 
and contact with many ports. 

The run from New Haven to Caen is 
but a trifling hundred miles, less than 
from New York to Albany or New Lon- 
don, but it is across dangerous water, and 
calls for resourceful seamanship. 

When I found that there was no chance 
of sailing that night, and that further- 
more the steward could not even furnish 
a warm dinner or supper, and that bag- 
gage would not be allowed aboard until 
the cargo had been cleared out of her, I 
left my knapsack by way of reserving a 
bunk and tramped away from the docks 
to the town proper, to hunt up the chief 
hotel where | fondly anticipated a com- 
fortable meal after a forty-mile bicycle 
run. 

The hotel is famed for having enter- 
tained Louis Philippe in 1848—one more 
of the many crowned heads who have 
braved the horrors of the British cuisine 
and the channel service rather than the 
fury of their loyal subjects. In the 
“ coffee-room ”” I was approached by a 
kinky-headed waitress who acted as tho 
she expected of me nothing less than a 
marriage proposal, which not receiving 
she answered my request for a hot meal 
by referring me to two cold joints on the 
sideboard—ham and beef. She said there 
was nothing hot, nor could it be pro- 
cured. But finally by intercession at 
headquarters I was humored to the ex- 
tent of fried ham and eggs—the ham 
from Kansas City, the eggs from Hun- 
gary, some bread of Minnesota flour, and 
butter from Denmark. It was a scrappy 
meal compared to what I should have 
found in a town of corresponding impor- 
tance in America, but I’m not complain- 
ing. These are but philosophic notes to 
contemporary history. 

There entered a stern-looking lady of 
full age and dimensions, the type cata- 
loged as “ Femina Britannica severa.”’ 
She scowled at me, not in malice, but 
merely according to the local custom by 
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way of staving off any possible conversa- 
tional effort. She took her seat at the 
very furthest possible point from me, and 
was soon busy with her cold meal. It 
had meantime grown dark, and I had or- 
dered alamp. Of course, out of my nar- 
row provincialism I offered to share the 
light with my matronly companion, but 
received a crushing snub which was no 
more than I deserved. Then entered two 
British clergymen who huddled them- 
selves into the most isolated spot left in 
the room, who ate their cold meal, washed 
down with copious draughts of whisky 
and water in a manner calculated to leave 
the impression that it was a criminal of- 
fense to notice one’s fellow-creatures, or 
converse above a whisper in a British 
dining-room. 

When I got back to the good Ship 
“‘ Calvados ” I ventured to call for sheets 
and pillows, that I might turn in. The 
steward had never heard of such strange 
luxuries ; of course, I did not tell him that 
such things were quite common in the 
smallest coasting craft of China and Ja- 
pan, and that even the American barba- 
rians regarded them as matters of course. 
However, I slept just as well on the 
plush of the cabin seats with a handker- 
chief to protect my head from the bacilli 
of the common cushion and a ship’s rug 
over me. 

Perhaps you think I am describing 
some intermittent “tramp steamer?” 
On the contrary, the “ Calvados” is the 


‘property of one of the greatest railway 


companies in England, a twin-screw mod- 
ern craft comparing favorably with the 
average cross-channel passenger steam- 
er. What I write is merely to indicate 
that strange atrophy of British enter- 
prise, that curious lack of imagination, 
that extraordinary dullness of national 
spirit which permits British commerce 
and manufacture to lag many years be- 
hind the age, while Germany and the 
United States march forward to new in- 
dustrial victories. 

When I woke next morning it was 
with the sound of feminine voices and 
the clatter of teacups on the cabin table. 
Ladies were taking their breakfast in 
the stuffy cabin wherein men were sleep- 
ing in various stages of undress, and not 
even protected by a curtain from the gen- 
eral public. My modesty has survived 


several strains, some in Zululand, where 

















the ladies take off a necklace by way of 
déshabillé; the natives of the French 
West Indies are pretty free in the exposi- 
tion of chocolate statuary; in Hungary 
the cold Anglo-Saxon rapidly adjusts 
himself to the manifestation of a more 
fervid femininity—but never—not even 
in Japan—did my system receive so vio- 
lent a shock as on waking up in the cabin 
of the “ Calvados ” I found the cold stare 
fixed upon me of the severe lady who had 
repelled me with so much prudery the 
night before. There she sat toying with 
a cup of alleged tea, apparently triumph- 
ing in the confusion which I sought in 
vain to conceal. I covered my head with 
the highly unsanitary ship’s blanket, but 
could feel those cold Britannic eyes mak- 
ing vain my buttress. 

Up rose from his couch a fellow-man 
at last, and that gave me courage. 

“ Steward,” called he, “ what coffee 
have you got? French or English?” 

“English, sir,’ replied the steward 
with patriotic emphasis. 

“ Then give me tea,” answered the ex- 
perienced man with resignation. 

Under the shelter of this diversion I 
raked together a few accessories, wrapped 
the microbious blanket about me like a 
squaw, and sneaked swiftly past the bat- 
tery of maiden modesty, out into the pas- 
sage-way, and thence into an apartment, 
partly closet, partly wash basins—so far 
as odor was concerned they could be dis- 
tinguished only by the eye. 

When I returned I, too, called for tea, 

and after tasting it felt like crying with 
my friend: “ If this be tea, bring me cof- 
fee; if it be coffee, bring me tea.” 
_ The ship was twelve hours late in start- 
ing, and consequently correspondingly 
late at the other end. No effort had 
been made to advertise this change of 
time, and there was consequently an ob- 
vious disposition to vent one’s feelings in 
language embodying the letter rather 
than the spirit of Holy Writ. For my 
part I tightened my belt, and waited pa- 
tiently with an appetite that increased 
with every diminution of waist measure- 
ment. 

_The “ Calvados ” touched French ter- 
ritory at Oyesterham, an insignificant vil- 
lage at the mouth of the Canal de Caen. 
It was early in the afternoon, and the 
French of this neighborhood lunch usual- 
ly at half-past eleven. So with some 
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trepidation I raised my hat to Madame 
Janvier at the Hotel de la Marine, and 
begged to know would she give me some- 
thing to eat. 

“ Mais, certainement, tout de suite; 
what would monsieur like to have? It 
was rather late, but if monsieur would 
wait a few minutes. - 

Then followed a déjeuner a la four- 
chette, commencing with hors d’euvres; 
then an omelette aux fines herbes of the 
most delicate quality; then a grilled sole 
with a sauce calculated to undermine any 
average resolution ; then some lamb cut- 
lets with potatoes that melted away be- 
tween the teeth, and finally an excellent 
Camembert, with a plate of fruit such as 
the swellest restaurant in London could 
not have matched at any price. 

It was such a treat! Not merely that 
the food was excellent—perfectly cooked 
and eaten under a canopy in the fine salt 
air. But there was Madame Janvier 
taking an interest in my existence, or, if 
she did not, she acted the part so well 
that I loved her if only as an actress. She 
gave me unlimited cider, which is the cus- 
tom throughout Normandy, and when I 
left she took ten per cent. from a bill 
which amounted only to the gross total 
of fifty cents, because I was a member of 


the highly-respected French Touring 
Club. 
As I sat, radiantly happy in the 


thought of the culinary horrors behind 
me, my spirits rose so high that not even 
the invasion of two British tourists could 
seriously modify my merry mood. 
Madame Janvier proceeded to serve 
each with the same meal that had made 
me joyous and commenced with placing 
before them about ten inches of a choice 
and costly sausage carefully wrapped in 
tinfoil. It was a rich piece of “ délica- 
tessen”’ ware, of which each guest was 
expected to shave off a very small frac- 
tion of an inch. The chief of the two 
savage Britons, to the horror of Madame 
Janvier, but in no way to my surprise, 
seized the succulent rarebit, cut it in two, 
and commenced to devour it as tho it 
had been a bit of coarse bread, and noth- 
ing else in sight. Even with my experi- 


ence of the night before, my regard for 
Madame Janvier roused in me the reck- 
less determination to offer an explana- 
tion, so I leaned across and in a voice in- 
tended to be amiable said I presumed this 
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was their first visit to France. Their an- 
swer was a monosyllabic affirmative. 

“Then,” said I, “it may interest you 
to know that you are eating the first of 
five courses, all of which are included in 
the one price for a déjewner.” 

By the time the bearing of this well- 
meant piece of information was per- 
ceived by my rigid-featured fellow-trav- 
elers the savory sausage had disap- 
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peared, and in the background I dis- 
cerned a sorrowful group made up of the 
cook, chambermaid, boots and waiter, at 
the center of which stood Madame Jan- 
vier controlling her feelings with the 
pride of an artist, yet obviously calculat- 
ing her losses. 

The rest I will tell you some other 
time. 

SoMEWHERE IN NoRMANDY. 


Two Men of Revolutions 
By Col. J. I. Dias Barcenas 


ConsUL FOR VENEZUELA AT PHILADELPHIA 


[Colonel Barcenas, whose comments in these pages recently upon the “* Situation in Venezuela’’ were so illumi- 


nating, is now in receipt of correspondence directly from the scene of the trouble in South America. 


His intimate 


personal acquaintance with all the men concerned, and this latest direct information, make his study of the per- 
sonalities of General Castro and General Uribe of peculiar value.—Eptror.] 


HERE are several reasons why the 
struggle now being waged in 
South America, closely involving 
Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador, 
should intimately interest the people of 
the United States. In the first place 
there is the consideration which must ap- 
peal most strongly: the commercial—it 
might almost be called the selfish—one. 
The trouble between Colombia and Vene- 
zuela has had, and will have, the effect of 
stopping a flow of capital into South 
America which not long ago bid fair to 
supply the germ of a new life of trade, in 
Venezuela at least. Once the country 
returns to its normal condition it is not 
to be doubted that the march of enter- 
prise will be resumed. It will mean 
much to South America; and it follows 
that it will mean much to the Northern 
Continent. 

In all, between thirty and forty millions 
of dollars are about to pour into Vene- 
zuela, and a large amount into Colombia 
and Ecuador, as soon as the conditions 
are such as to encourage capital. Yet 
the people of these countries are content 
to wait. They are willing to sacrifice 
present gain to the principle which looks 
toward future security. 

And herein is contained the strongest 
reason why the people of the United 
States should be interested in South 
American affairs. The men who stand 


out pre-eminent in the present imbroglio 
—who have been in the forefront of pa- 
triotic movements for many years—are 
stern figures, hewn from the same sort 
of material as that of which real founders 
of States are made. To those unfamiliar 
with South American conditions the true 
worth of these leaders may not be ap- 
parent. And a brief summary of their 
careers may serve to throw new lights 
not only upon their characters, but upon 
the existing state of affairs in Venezuela 


_and its neighboring republics. 


Towering above all others in South 
America to-day by force of personality 
and devotion to conviction are General 
Cipriano Castro, the President of Vene- 
zuela, and General Uribe Uribe, leader of 
the Liberal party in Colombia. The one 
is fighting to maintain that prosperous 
peace to the establishment of which he 
gave many years of his life; the other is 
waging a war which seeks similar ends, 
but has thus far failed of the success that 
has come to the Venezuelan leader. 

General Castro was born forty-five 
years ago in the State of Los Andes. His 
education was as thorough as time and 
place would permit. From his earliest 


years he favored the science of political 
economy, with that which was its con- 
comitant study in South America—wart- 
fare. In early manhood he gave ample 
evidence of the possession of an energetic 
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temperament that required—nay, de- 
manded—an outlet in public work. In 
Los Andes he soon became a leader, and 
succeeded in forming a local party, called 
“ Castristas.” In the administration of 
the affairs of State in Los Andes he al- 
ways held a high position. His earnest- 
ness and undeniable sincerity won him a 
wide good-will. He was sent to the 
Venezuelan Congress as deputy, and that 
was the beginning of his national career. 

The first time I saw General Castro 
was in the sessions of the Congress of 
1889. I felt the force of his magnetism, 
and knew instinctively that here was a 
man born to be a leader. It was not his 
physique that attracted—he is short, very 
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short, not more than five feet five inches 
in hight, and his form, if not weak, is 
slender. The two qualities in him that 
commanded attention, even at that time, 
were his nervous energy and his readi- 
ness in debate. On all matters concern- 
ing the welfare of his country he was 
fluent. His speech was copious and em- 
phatic. Facts and figures came to him as 
by magic, and there were no false deduc- 
tions. Castro is the born orator. His 
style is nervous and tense, at all times of 
public speaking, and the flash of his eye 
shows a determination stamping every- 
thing he says as that which he means. In 
the Congress of 1889 he made many tell- 
Ing speeches, each phrased in the crisp, 
short sentences peculiar to him. From 


that time he was a factor in the affairs of 
enezuela. 
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Unfortunately the Government of 
Palacio, under which Castro had begun 
to show his worth, lasted only two years. 
It was in 1890 that Castro indicated his 
superior mind and his unflinching cour- 
age. In Venezuela the administration of 
Palacio was known as “The Age of 
Gold.” Castro believed in it, and when 
Crespo began his campaign against Pala- 
cio General Castro was the last to leave 
the field. Crespo, who had overcome 
every other antagonist, could subdue but 
could not conquer him. He retired to his 
plantation near San Antonio,on the Vene- 
zuelan boundary line, knowing the strug- 
gle to be unequal and at that time hope- 
less. For six years he remained there, 
awaiting the hour when opportunity 
should ripen, meanwhile formulating 
plans that were destined to revolutionize 
the affairs of his country. In these six 
years he prepared himself for a great 
work. 

Here, then, was the man. The oppor- 
tunity came in 1899, during the adminis- 
tration of President Andrade. 

For some time General Castro had been 
in communication with General Garbiras, 
the leader who has since been stamped a 
traitor for captaining Colombian troops 
against Venezuela. Garbiras was a 
Venezuelan soldier and an enemy to 
Crespo. They had intended to join 
forces in order to put down Crespo’s 
tyrannical government. This was in 1893. 
and Garbiras occupied a higher political 
place than did Castro. He had been 
President of his State, had served as Sen- 
ator, and had been one of the arbitrators 
sent to Spain for the adjustment of the 
boundary dispute between Venezuela and 
Colombia. Garbiras felt, therefore, that 
in anv revolutionary movement he and 
not Castro should be the leader, because 
of his record. In a letter to Castro he 
expressed his views on this point. I re- 
member one paragraph of General Cas- 
tro’s answer. It was: 

“My Dear Garsiras: I have carefully read 
your letter and I am surprised to note your 
statement that. because a man is an ordinary 
soldier, he cannot hecome to-morrow a ser- 
geant. a colonel. and even a chief.” 

In that letter Castro presented a pro- 
gram of action which comprised a com- 
nlete scheme of government. He told 
Garbiras, in effect. just how he should 
administer the affairs of the country. 
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should he ever come to have the author- 
ity. These things became public in Vene- 
zuela when Castro had risen to the Presi- 
dency, and the people wondered to see 
how closely, with him, the real had fol- 
lowed the ideal. His observance to-day 
of promises made several years ago shows 
at least that General Castro possesses the 
qualities of successful ruler in a South 
American Government, for, above all, he 
has adhered to the principles for which 
he declared. 

When General Castro took up arms 
against Andrade in 1899 the State of 
Los Andes was with him, practically to a 
man. He organized the army and drilled 
it upon his own plantation. The deter- 
mination that*was part of his character 
was well illustrated in the device which, 
at his direction, every one of his soldiers 
wore on his hat. It read: 


“From San Antonio to Caracas!” 


It meant a march of 1,000 miles, a task 
which was deemed impossible of perform- 
ance. But Castro’s was not an idle boast. 
He reached Caracas with his army, and 
it is interesting to observe that he fol- 
lowed the same path as did Bolivar, the 
Liberator of Venezuela, in the war of in- 
dependence, on his march from Colombia. 
Viewed in all its aspects this campaign is 
considered the most successful and re- 
markable that Venezuela has had in its 
history. 

From the beginning of the revolution 


General Castro was known to his troops 


as “Cavito””—the little corporal—and 
their fondness for him was akin to that 
of Napoleon’s army for their great com- 
mander. None of his soldiers spoke of 
him as General Castro; it was always 
“ Cavito.” He had a kind word for them 
always; and, while dignity was a part of 
his personality in office and afield, yet 
his relations with the army were of a 
nature approaching the intimacy of 
friendship. 

The agricultural and business interests 
of Venezuela never suffered from war 
where Castro commanded. Not a little 
of his popularity may be traced to the 
active remembrance of honorable dealing 
in times of travail. He took nothing for 
his army for which he would not pay, and 
he paid cash for everything. In South 
America this excited the utmost surprise ; 
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it was a departure from the custom of 
revolutionary leaders. 

After the battle of Tocupitos, which 
was the decisive action between the 
troops of Castro and Andrade, the Los 
Andes chief was thrown from his horse. 
The animal fell upon him and broke his 
leg. He suffered great pain; but his 
first thought was for his victorious sol- 
diers. They were encamped near the city 
of Valencia, and in an outlying district 
was a rich cattle-breeder. He sent to 
him for 250 head of cattle to feed his 
army, and, with his order, he dispatched 
250 twenty-dollar gold pieces, a thing 
which constituted an event of almost na- 
tional moment in the history of revolu- 
tions. 

The cattle-breeder was surprised. He 
sent the cattle, and with them 250 more, 
as a present. General Castro returned 
them with thanks. 

“T need only 250,” was his message. 
“ And those I have paid for.” 

It was a course of conduct modeled on 
similar high principles that won the es- 
teem of his countrymen and established 
him in their confidence. Yet when Cas- 
tro entered Caracas the conditions prom- 
ised little. Every one was discouraged 
after the strife and tribulation that had 
formed so large a part of the administra- 
tions of Crespo and Andrade. But the 
new President showed speedily that he 
was the logical ruler of the country—the 
man demanded by the situation. He 
brought together the broadest and most 
progressive statesmen of the country; 
and, in less than two years, succeeded in 
placing Venezuela well on the road to a 
real prosperity. 

All his Ministers were men of reliabil- 
ity and, unlike some of his predecessors, 
President Castro did not fear to surround 
himself by brilliant, able associates in the 
work of rebuilding a republic. Eduardo 
Blanco, one of the most notable writers 
of South America, an intimate friend of 
the President, who had co-operated with 
him to carry on most of his projects, was 
made Minister of Foreign Affairs. His 
diplomatic skill has called forth enco- 
miums in both Europe and America, and 
Arocha, Minister of Progress, and Velu- 
tini, Minister of the Interior, are other 
able aids in Castro’s work. 

He is the sort of a leader who will hear 
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what his subordinates have to say, and 
weigh it well. But he does not wait for 
any Minister to take the initiative. His 
plans are generally well made and clearly 
outlined in his mind. Frequently he sup- 
plies a department with its policy before 
the head of it has conceived any complete 
line of action. In fact, he is both the 
titular and the rea! chief of the Vene- 
zuelan Cabinet. What is still better, per- 
haps, for Venezuela is the fact that Presi- 
dent Castro enjoys the esteem and full 
confidence of his Ministers. 

A glimpse of this faith is furnished in 
a letter which I recently received from 
Minister Blanco. It indicates great con- 
fidence in the solidity of the Government 
and the ability of Castro to preserve it. 
He says: 

“The Government is almighty. General 
Castro will come out of the present trouble 
successful as ever in his undertaking. Our 
army is powerful, our country trusts us, and 
our idea now is to make of Venezuela the real 
republic for which we all have been yearning 
for so long. I consider the trouble with 
Colombia practically at an end.” 

To-day, as when a General in the field, 
President Castro is accessible to the hum- 
blest soldier in the army. His ways are 
extremely democratic. I have seen, in 
his governmental residence, a soldier 
come straight to him, in his own room, 
without any preliminaries of red tape, to 
make a request or register a complaint. 
For Castro fears no man, and the specter 
of assassination has not brought terror to 
his dwelling as it has to those of so many 
other South American leaders. 

He never showed this in a more mas- 
terful way than at the time of his at- 
tempted murder during the Carnival, in 
February, 1899. He was riding in a car- 
riage with his wife when a man, paid to 
kill him, leaped to the steps, pointed a re- 
volver directly at him and fired twice. 
Castro, cool and imperturbable, threw up 
his arm, diverted the homicide’s aim and 
scarcely changed color. The police 
rushed to the carriage and seized the man. 
As they were taking him away they en- 
deavored to inflict summary, if not lethal 
punishment, upon him. General Castro 
jumped from his carriage. 

“You must not harm that man,” he 
a “He is now in the hands of the 
aw.” : 

The General rode to the Presidential 
mansion, left his wife there and went out 
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in his carriage alone, riding: about until 7 
o’clock, when he attended a ball. His 
course of conduct that day showed his 
utter disregard of fear, and his entire 
contempt for the political methods which 
could find room for the employment of 
assassins. 

Sefiora Castro is well suited to be the 
wife of such a man. She, too, is brave 
and fearless. Highly educated, a thor- 
ough patriot, she loses no opportunity of 
advancing the cause of the Government 
of which her husband is the head. She 
is particularly interested in the affairs of 
the United States, and when the present 
troubles in Venezuela are at an end, I am 
informed, she will visit the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo. This, in brief, is 
the story of the rise of one of the great 
men of South America. 

The antithesis is found in the career of 
a patriot who may yet be set down as a 
martyr. At the age of sixty-five General 
Uribe-Uribe finds himself still battling 
for a principle against a power which, it 
would seem, he cannot overcome. In the 
United States some difficulty is always 
experienced in understanding these 
things. Here the differences of political 
opinion are settled with the ballot. In 
South America they are settled with the 
bullet. A peaceful battle—if I may use 
the term—at the polls fixes the supremacy 
of any party in this country. In the 
Southern Republics, particularly Colom- 
bia, the political leaders who hold to their 
office can be ousted, not by any appeal to~ 
the popular suffrage, but by an appeal to 
arms. At least this is the conclusion 
which must be arrived at by the student 
of Latin-American history. 

For many, many years, General Uribe 
has been the idol of the Liberal party 
in Colombia; he should be, for to its 
cause he has dedicated his life. His im- 
molation has been complete. The Con- 
servative party, in Colombia, means the 
religious party. All the ingenuity of the 
ecclesiastics has been exercised to main- 
tain its supremacy. Yet it is unpopular 
with the people, who largely believe that 
armed force alone keeps it in control. 
The attack of Colombian troops upon 
Venezuela, for instance, was an unpopu-_ 
lar move. Should General Uribe suc- 
ceed at last in overthrowing the Conserv- 
ative administration the recent action will 
undoubtedly be repudiated. 
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And if the doughty old warrior should 
finally win victory he will be prepared to 
rule as ably as he has fought. For he is 
more than a soldier; he is an orator, a 
writer and a philosopher. His fiery 
speech has brought hundreds to his stand- 
ard, time and time again. His writings 
have made him one of the most widely 
read men in South America, lending him 
an influence totally apart from that ex- 
erted by his warlike personality. His 
philosophy has strengthened him to meet 
defeat and sally forth again. Nothing 
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but superior force of arms has ever given 
victory to his enemies. He, himself, has 
resolution enough for an army. I know 
that I am expressing the opinion enter- 
tained by thousands, not only in Colom- 
bia, but in Venezuela and Ecuador. 

If there is anything to be said against 
this man of iron courage it is that his de- 
votion to the Liberal cause approaches 
fanaticism. In his more than forty years 
of active work in behalf of what he be- 
lieves to be true independence he has left 
nothing undone to accomplish its estab- 
lishment. He has omitted nothing in 
either civil or military strategy. Even 
in defeat he has had his followers. Why 
this is so may be explained, partly, by 
an incident of which I was a spectator. 

Some years ago I had the good fortune 
to hear General Uribe address a large 
meeting on a patriotic theme. He was 


‘ asked for and received nothing. 
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telling his hearers how noble it was to 
fight, to suffer, to die for their country. 
He pictured, in graphic language, the 
mortal end of the body, dwelling on the 
fact that all must die sooner or later, and 
fall prey to the worms. 

“Why then fear to see the red blood 
flow!” he exclaimed, in a burst of pas- 
sionate eloquence. “ Think how grand it 
is te be wounded while fighting for your 
country, your liberty, your honor. Ah, 
my friends, there is a decoration which no 
medal can equal—the scar which you 
carry tothe grave! ‘ That,’ you may say, 
‘I won in fighting for my country.’ It 
is an honor which remains with you al- 
ways.” 

With these and similar words, Uribe, 
even then a veteran in patriotism, stirred 
his hearers to enthusiasm. They cheered 
madly. While such a man lives and 
there are wrongs to be righted South 
America will have revolutions. 

Among the hundreds of friends whom 
General Uribe has won are influential 
men in all parts of the world. He has 
made many visits to the United States, 
and is very well known in New York 
City. He has been through Venezuela 
several times, and is an intimate friend of 
General Castro. It has led certain of 
Colombia’s political rulers to believe Cas- 
tro gave him aid in his revolutionary 
movements. This I know to be untrue. 
He had the sympathy of the Venezuelan 
President, no doubt; but, beyond this, he 
The 
Liberal party being the dominant one in 
Venezuela it is only natural that there 
should be much sympathy with the man 
who is so bravely trying to overthrow 
the Conservative administration of Co- 
lombia. 

In Venezuela there was much surprise 
that Colombia should court trouble. It 
had its internecine warfare on its hands, 
and was facing a crisis in its relations 
with Ecuador. Now that Colombian af- 
fairs of State are so complicated, it is 
thought by many that General Uribe will 
at last achieve that victory for which he 
has so indomitably fought. 

As affairs now stand in South America, 
it is to be expected that there will be 
other chapters to write concerning its two 
stalwart figures. From information 
which I have received from Venezuela it 
appears that the troops led by Garbiras 
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over the frontier were Colombians really 
authorized by the Government of Colom- 
bia. There were 6,000 men in 22 battles. 
General Castro, in three days, forced 
them back. He has pronounced Gar- 
biras, his former ally, a traitor to the 
country. There is now an Ecuadorian 
army marching on Colombia, whether to 
fight or merely to protect the frontier 
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from invasion is not known. Fresh op- 
portunities will probably be afforded Gen- 
eral Uribe. It is the gage of battle that 
he seeks. There the missions of the two 
patriots cease to bear resemblance. 

In the story of South American affairs 
President Castro would figure as the man 
of peace; General Uribe’s role must be 
that of the man of war. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The Subsidy Problem in New York City 


By the Hon. Bird S. Coler, 


ComPTROLLER OF New York City 


T always gives me great pleasure to 
| take advantage of any legitimate op- 
portunity to sound the praises of 
New York City. Such an opportunity 
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certainly presents itself in any discussion 
of the public and private charities which 
that city supports: New York is the 
gateway of the nation through which 
passes every year the never ceasing 
stream of immigration. Thousands of 


the poor and ignorant of foreign lands 
reach New York every week. Most of 
them find at least a temporary resting 
place there. Eventually they may be in 
large part distributed throughout the na- 
tion; but many, if not most of them, re- 
main in New York City for considerable 
periods of time, and it is during this 
stay that New York performs what is 
really a national service. The poor are 
relieved, the sick made well, and the ig- 
norant are educated—largely for the ulti- 
mate benefit of other communities. The 
enormous amount of money which New 
York spends for education alone,—over 
twenty million dollars—is due in no small 
degree to the education of the children 
of these immigrants who thereafter seek 
homes in other States, and who have 
thereby become qualified to be good and 
useful citizens through the generosity of 
the people of New York City. Much the 
same causes lead to the large appropria- 
tions which the city treasury makes to 
private and public charities. This is 
especially true of hospitals and the great 
children’s institutions. Largely on ac- 
count of this constant influx of an alien 
population is due the fact that the charity 
problem of no other city in the world can 
be compared with that of New York 
City; and it is also true that in no other 
city in the world can there be found such 
free-handed generosity in dealing with 
all forms of charitable relief. To no in- 
considerable extent the heavy burden of 
‘taxation borne each year by the taxpay- 
ers of New York is a gift to the nation; 
and it is to me inconceivable that the fu- 
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ture historians of our country and our 
people should fail to acknowledge this 
fact in terms of gratitude. 

The growth of the subsidy system in 
New York followed closely upon the 
growth of foreign immigration. In 1850 
the amount appropriated for the poor 
cared for in private institutions was only 
$9,863. This amount grew by decades as 
follows: In 1860, $128,850; in 1870, 
$334,828; in 1880, $1,414,257; in 1890, 
$1,845,870, and in 1900 (for Greater 
New York), $3,079,259. The subsidy 
system in charity was the outgrowth 
of necessity. The public institutions 
were inadequate in that they could 
not promptly respond to the rapidly 
increasing demands of-charity. Private 
institutions could be and were quick- 
ly organized. For a time private benevo- 
lence stood nobly in the breach, but in so 
far as these private institutions were per- 
forming what was essentially a. public 
service, it was inevitable that they 
should sooner or later seek public sup- 
port. This support was granted; but in 
the granting of it no uniformity of rule 
or method was adopted. The subsidy 
system was not prearranged; and it was 


not the result of forethought; it was the 
gradual outgrowth of new conditions. It 
was like a house humble in its origin, but 
frequently added to from time to time 
until finally it sprawled all over the 


ground in ungainly amplitude. It is per- 
haps not too much to say that the city au- 
thorities last year tore down this ram- 
shackle structure and erected in its place 
an edifice, of which, whatever its faults 
may be, it may be said that it is at least 
svmmetrical. 

Prior to the passage of the so-called 
Stranahan Act in 1899 the city had been 
appropriating various sums of money te 
private charitable institutions under spe- 
cial acts of the Legislature passed from 
time to time at the solicitation of indi- 
viduals interested in these institutions. 
No uniform policy has been pursued in 
the passage of these acts. Different in- 
stitutions received different rates of pay- 
ment for precisely the same kind of char- 
itable work. In some instances the Leg- 
islature had directed the city to pay 
money to certain institutions, the objects 
of which, tho of a charitable nature, were 
not of such a character as to warrant 
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public subsidies. The institutions receiv- 
ing these subsidies were not required to 
account to the city for the way in which 
their subsidies were expended, and the 
city officials possessed but little knowl- 
edge of the workings of these institu- 
tions. The whole subsidy system was 
characterized by an entire lack of system. 
The effect of the Stranahan Act of 1899, 
following the Censtitutional amendment 
of 1894, was to grant to the local author- 
ities full and ample power and discretion 
in the matter of making appropriations 
for charitable purposes, and to throw 
upon the city government the entire re- 
sponsibility for these expenditures. This 
was an experiment not only interesting 
from the standpoint of those engaged in 
charitable work, but of genuine impor- 
tance to the broader question of munici- 
pal home rule. I believe that all 
students of municipal government will 
watch with the deepest interest the 
results of this experiment and _ that 
upon its success or failure depends 
in no small degree the prospect of 
the citizens of New York City being 
able to wrest from the Legislature of the 
State the power of expending their own 
money for municipal purposes according 
to their own lights. 

In rearranging and reapportioning ap- 
propriations for private charities in the 
budget for the year 1900, the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment (which in 
New York City is the appropriating 


body) adopted the following principles: 


First: All such appropriations should 
be included in the annual budget, which 
is raised directly by taxation, so that each 
item thereof could be under the easy 
scrutiny of the taxpayers. Hitherto, dona- 
tions to private charities had in large part 
been made from the excise fund and 
other special funds which affected . the 
tax levy only in an indirect manner, and 
which were, therefore, more or less re- 
moved from the critical inspection of the 
taxpayers. A 

Secondly: With scarcely an exception, 
all payments to private charitable institu- 
tions were measured by a system of per 
capita charges or by some other system 
of pro rata payment governed by the 
specific service performed. The sched- 
ule of payments now in force is as fol- 
lows; 
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For infants under two years of age and for in- 
mates of the infants’ hospitals between the 
ages of two and five, per day 

For dependent children from two to sixteen years 
of age. per week 

For delinquent children, for adult inmates of re- 
formatories committed by the courts and for 
inmates in homes for fallen and friendless 
women, per annum 

For maternity cases, per case 

For homeless mothers nursing their own infants, 
per month 

To hospitals for medical treatment, per day 

To hospitals for surgical treatment, per day 


The city has ceased to appropriate 
money for subsidizing homes for the 
aged. While this form of charity is in 
many respects a most. worthy one, it was 
felt that it belonged properly to the realm 
of private benevolence. The city, through 
its several subdivisions, cares for the 
helpless aged in the almshouses, and 
while it is true that a natural prejudice 
exists against almshouses, and that en- 
trance therein is a sad end for those who 
have led respectable lives, it was also rec- 
ognized that the stigma of allowing a 
relative to go to the almshouse is in many 
cases a strong incentive to inducing per- 
sons to support their aged relatives at 
their own expense ; whereas the same per- 
sons would actively seek to have such 
relatives admitted to a private home for 
the aged to which no such stigma at- 
taches. At all events, it was felt that the 
maintenance of public almshouses and 
the subsidizing of private homes for the 
aged necessarily resulted in a kind of 
class distinction which is indefensible in 
a democratic community. 


The City of New York has also ceased 
to contribute public moneys toward the 
support of private institutions engaged 
in work of outdoor relief. Many of these 
charities are also of a most worthy char- 
acter, but they, too, belong rather within 
the scope of private benevolence, and the 
danger of fostering pauperism by the 
entrance of the city into this field is too 
great to be ignored. With the sole 
exception of small payments authorized 
to be made to the poor adult blind, the 
city is expressly prohibited by its charter 
from itself engaging in any form of out- 
door relief, and the same principle which 
warrants this wise prohibition in the 
city’s charter would seem to forbid the 
undertaking of this work in an indirect 
manner through private means. There 
have been thus far a few exceptions to 
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thisrule in regard to outdoor relief which 
have been recognized by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment. Perhaps 
the most important exception relates to 
dispensaries. For many years dispensa- 
ries have been receiving grants of public 
money in the City of New York, and in 
the Borough of Brooklyn especially these 
grants had been of such magnitude that a 
public dependence upon this kind of out- 
door relief had grown up to such an ex- 
tent that its sudden abolition would have 
doubtless caused considerable suffering 
in certain quarters. Appropriations to 
dispensaries were, therefore, not abol- 
ished, but circumscribed and abridged. 
Instead of making donations in lump 
sums to dispensaries, the city adopted 
a rule appropriating each year to 
dispensaries amounts limited to fifty 
per cent. of the amounts received by 
thém from private benevolence during 
the preceding year and not exceeding .in 
any case fifty per cent. of the amount 
attually disbursed for dispensary pur- 
poses. This has had the effect of wiping 
out of existence a number of dispensa- 
ries of mushroom growth, which de- 
pended exclusively upon city money for 
support, while at the same time it has not 
crippled those private dispensaries which 
have been established upon a more sub- 
stantial basis. 

It is perhaps too soon to speak the 
final word in regard to the success of this 
experiment. Generally speaking, the new 
rules have been acquiesced in by the 
great private charities of New York with 
cheerfulness and good will. Considering 
the difficulties inherent in any radical 
change in the subsidy system, it has been 
surprising and a matter of sincere con- 
gratulation to note how few have been 
the objections or complaints which have 
been raised. In 1899 the amount actual- 
ly expended by the city in aid of private 
charities was $2,886,229.30. Under the 
new system, first inaugurated in I9g00, 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment appropriated $3,079,259.60—it be- 
ing uncertain at the time of making these 
appropriations just what the results of 
the new system would be. The actual 
amount expended in 1900, however, was 
$2,676,534.28, or $209,695.02 less than 
the amount expended in the preceding 
year, and $402,725.32 less than the 
amount appropriated. 
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Outside of the saving effected by strik- 
ing from the list of beneficiaries institu- 
tions engaged in works of outdoor relief, 
the principal decrease in cost has been 
found in the great children’s institutions. 
This has been due chiefly to a more care- 
ful system of inspection instituted by the 
Department of Public Charities, to a 
more careful supervision and audit of ac- 
counts by the Department of Finance and 
to the valuable assistance rendered to the 
city officials by private individuals and 
associations engaged in charitable work. 
The chief increase of cost under the new 
system—in fact, it may be said the only 
item of increase—is to be found in the 
subsidies to hospitals. The hospital prob- 
lem is one of the most difficult phases of 
the subsidy system in New York. It is 
too intricate to be summed up in a few 
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words, and the conditions are so different 
in the boroughs of the city that general- 
ization is scarcely possible ; but I may say 
that the difficulties of this side of the 
question are not so fundamental as to 
resist future solution in the hands of any 
intelligent Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment. 

Speaking broadly, therefore, I may 
conclude by saying that the subsidy sys- 
tem of New York City has been greatly 
improved by intrusting its treatment ex- 
clusively to the local authorities; and 
that while it is still a proper subject for 
much criticism and improvement, there 
has been enough accomplished already to 
mark out a path upon which the most 
substantial and beneficial progress may 
be made in the future. 

New York Cry, 


Among Mayan Indians 


By Frederick Starr, Ph.D. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


[Professor Starr has just returned from a trip to the Mayan Indians, 


We are glad to be able to give our readers 


this brief article before the publication of his book on the subject.—Ep1ror.] 


F all North American Indians the 
Mayas and their linguistic kin 
had made the greatest advance in 

culture. The Mayan linguistic family 
is a large one. The Mayas proper lived 
in Yucatan; a score of related tribes— 
each with its own territory, language, 
customs and religion—occupied parts of 
the adjoining Mexican States of Vera 
Cruz, Tabasco and Chiapas, and of the 
areas now forming Guatemala and Hon- 
duras; and the Huaxtecas—a curious 
offshoot—lived near the Panuco River in 
what is known as the Huaxteca, in the 
States of Vera Cruz and San Luis Po- 
tosi. 

These districts are now occupied by 
the descendants of those ancient tribes. 
Curiously, and accidentally, the Indians 
which we planned to study on our last 
Mexican expedition were all, with one 
exception, tribes of this Mayan family. 
Unlike our previous journeys it was 
broken into three sections, our work ly- 
ing in widely separated areas. We first 
visited the Huaxteca ; then, by a sea voy- 
age, we reached Yucatan; lastly, after 


another sea voyage, a railroad journey 
and an ox-cart ride of nine days we pen- 
etrated into the State of Chiapas. 

Our purpose was to study the physical 
types of six Indian tribes, by methods 
already used in preceding years among 
eighteen South Mexican tribes. We 
made measurements, pictures and busts. 
In each tribe we made measurements of 
one hundred men and twenty-five wom- 
en, taking fourteen measures upon each 
subject. Of those persons who appeared 
to show best the racial type portraits 
were made—a front and a profile view of 
each; photographs were also made of 
groups of Indians, of occupations and in- 
dustries, of houses and towns. In each 
tribe we made busts in plaster from liv- 
ing subjects, selecting always those five 
among the persons measured who ap- 
peared to be most typical. As the Mex- 
ican Indians are suspicious of strangers 
and superstitious of such investigations 
we naturally met with difficulties. 

Yucatan, in January and February, is 
intensely hot and dry. The peninsula is 
of lime.stone, and its surface is almost an 
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TZOTZIL 


Huixtan, Chiapas 


unbroken level; one ridge, but a few 
hundred feet in hight, traverses it from 
Campeche toward the northeast. Ex- 
cept where clearings have been made for 
town sites or plantations the land is clad 
with a dreary and monotonous thicket of 
low trees. At this season there is no sur- 
face water ; there is but little at any time. 
There are no rivers. Towns used to de- 
pend for water upon the natural pools in 
underground caverns—cenotes—or upon 
tain water guarded in reservoirs. To- 
day the country is dotted with wind 
mills from the United States, which 
pump subterranean water to the surface, 
and the human water bearer rests. In 
Northern Yucatan great plantations of 
hennéquin or sisal hemp are seen every- 
where. Always a source of wealth, 
they have been phenomenally prosper- 
ous since our Philippine war has inter- 
fered with the supply of Manila hemp. 

The soft and musical Maya language 
may be heard even on the streets of Me- 
rida and Progreso. It has held its own, 
and is even said to be gaining ground 
upon the invading Spanish tongue. Out- 
side a few towns with Spanish names 
most of the places are Indian villages 
with strange looking apparently unpro- 
nounceable names. 

The Mayas are neat, and their cloth- 
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ing is painfully clean. All are clad in 
white. The woman’s garments are loose 
and ample, and the borders are decorated 
with running floral patterns in bright 
colors. The women wear neck-chains of 
pure gold loaded with coins, medals and 
crosses of the same precious metal. The 
Indians of North and West Yucatan are 
peaceable, but in South and East Yuca- 
tan are two masses of “ Independent 
Mayas.” These have ever given the 
Mexican Government trouble, and at 
present they are at war. There is but a 
handful of these sturdy independents, 
but their villages are in the forest thicket, 
and no roads leading to them are pass- 
able for troops. In the sixties these bold 
fighters destroyed town after town in 
Central Yucatan. Dreadful scenes of 
bloodshed took place. A long stretch of 
unoccupied country still lies between the 
territory of the independent Mayas and 
the towns of Northern Yucatan, and 
there the traveler may see deserted vil- 
lage after deserted village, with the 
empty and neglected houses still stand- 
ing, lonely and modern ruins. 

Keane, in speaking of the Mayas, says 
that “every village has its native Zad- 
kiel, who reads the future in his ubiq- 
uitous crystal globe.” These seers are 
called h’men. Desiring to see their pro- 
cedure we sent for one. He was pure 
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San Andres, Chiapas 
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Indian, with indifferent command of 
Spanish; of middle age, dark, short, a 
little stout; he was clad, as usual, in 
white. Slung at his side was a little 
pouch containing his professional outfit, 
a half dozen small glass globes broken 
from bottle stoppers. We begged him 
to consult his oracle regarding a book 
which we had lost. At his request we 
took him to the little chapel of the coun- 
try house where we were staying. He 
reverently kissed the altar, the saints and 
the crucifix, after which he prepared for 
his pagan divination. Calling for and 
receiving a candle, he lighted it, and set 
it in the chapel’s darkest corner. Squat- 
ting before it and muttering invocations 
in his native tongue, he gazed long and 
earnestly into one of the crystal balls held 
between his eye and the light. Seeing 
nothing, he tried another and another 
crystal. He repeated his invocations, 
gazed again, the perspiration pouring 
from his face, but do his best he could 
see nothing of the missing book. Urged 
to try again, he declared that the only 
thing he could see interesting us was fe- 
ver, there it was, red like fire, but noth- 
ing more. When we returned that night 
to Tekax where we had left our plaster 
worker well in the morning, we found 
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him with fever, and for more than two 
weeks he was useless. Curiously the 
coincidence of the disease and the predic- 
tion only struck us much later. 

It was the sufferer’s condition that led 
us to make the long ox-cart journey. 
Leaving Yucatan from the port of Pro- 
greso we reached Coatzacoalcos by 
steamer ; from there by railroad we went 
across the Isthmus to Tehuantepec, fa- 
mous for its handsome women—dZapo- 
tec Indians; returning as far as San 
Geronimo we arranged for the long ride. 
The town is Zapotec, and is hot, windy 
and sandy. Here the Indians shape 
great vessels of clay free hand—gigantic 
plates and griddles and water ‘jars of 
which one will load a cart. 

When all arrangements were com- 
pleted we started with two carts—one 
for the party and one for freight. Four 
passengers and a driver are too much for 
a single ox-cart, and we will know bet- 
ter another time! At starting our car- 
retero apologized for the shabby condi- 
tion of our vehicles, but the second day 
out—reaching his own home—he “ fixed 
them as fine as a church” for the bal- 
ance of the journey. We traveled at 
night and all night, resting during the 
days. No one can appreciate how many 
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“ Fine as a Church” 


excitements and experiences enter the 
life of such journeying. An article much 
longer than this would be necessary to 
describe them. Long before we reached 
Tuxtla Gutierrez, the capital of Chiapas, 
we met our first marimba, a sure sign 
that we are getting south. This instru- 
ment, no doubt African in origin, is like 
a xylophone, with sounding pipes hung 
below the keys. It is played by four 


players and sounds much like a piano. It 
is a favorite instrument from Chiapas 
through Central America. 

From Tuxtla Gutierrez our journey 


was made with mules. Between Tuxtla 
and San Cristobal we crossed the beauti- 
ful river at Chiapa in the great dugout 
canoes, while our animals swam along- 
side. At San Cristobal we found our 
Chiapas Indians of Mayan stock, and 
from there on were among them con- 
stantly—three tribes, Tzotzils, Tzeudals, 
Chols. No Mexican Indians are more 
interesting. The tribes differ in type, 
in dress and in hair arrangement. Of- 
ten Indians of different villages of the 
same tribe differ in dress and manner. 
The Tzotzil Indians, of Chamula, are 
wonderfully conservative. They are in- 
dustrious and hard workers; they tan 
good leather and give it a finish which 
their Spanish neighbors cannot surpass ; 
they make good, plain furniture—tables 
and chairs; they fashion neat little 
wooden boxes; they are skilled in the 
fabrication of guitars, violins and man- 
dolins; they are famous weavers and 
their close woven, heavy woolen blank- 


ets go to all the towns for miles around. 
To save time we did our work among the 
Tzotzils at San Cristobal, securing our 
subjects in the market place and in the 
jail. We were interested in learning that 
most of those whom we examined in 
confinement were incarcerated upon one 
charge of fifteen counts—among which 
were murder, arson, highway robbery, 
etc. They did not look such desperate 
criminals, and were really rather polit- 
ical prisoners, perhaps we should call 
them patriots. The fact was that the 
whole party had been concerned in a re- 
cent insurrection. 

It was these very Chamula Indians 
who in 1869 rose against the white man 
and tried to restore the ancient Indian 
life. They murdered one hundred men, 
women and children. It took the whole 
power of the State Government to save 
the city of San Cristobal itself from 
capture. The Indians were under the 
leadership of an inspired priestess, a girl 
named Agustina Gomez Checheb. She 
replaced the ancient idols and restored 
the old religion. But after three hun- 
dred years of Christianity the Indians 
craved a Christ crucified, but he must be 
of their blood, not of the hated race. So 
the little Indian lad, Domingo Gomez 
Checheb, nephew of the divine oracle, 
was crucified to take away the sins of 
the Indian world. 

Many mestizos and whites in San 
Cristobal were interested in our work, 
and made dire predictions of our ulti- 
mate fate. “Yes, so far,” they said, 
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“these gentlemen have had no adven- 
tures. Wait until they reach Tenejapa 
and Caucuc; they will never get further ; 
there they will meet their doom.” The 
Indians of Tenejapa and Caucuc are 
Tzendals, and most picturesque. With 
their dark faces, bronzed limbs, long 
tangled hair hanging down upon their 
shoulders, and dressed in dark-striped 
or solid black woolen garments made by 
the Chamula Tzotzils, they would any- 
where arrest attention. We have no 


space for aught of Tenejapa, but regard- 
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Arriving at the village we went di- 
rectly to the Agente’s house. We were 
expected, and, promptly summoning the 
village government, he made known my 
errand to the officials. We then dis- 
missed them, and busied ourselves with 
some details of work. Shortly they re- 
turned. Having kissed my hand, in sal- 
utation, the dozen finely built brown fel- 
lows ranged themselves in a semicircle 
before me. With their long hair, their 
brilliant eyes, their somber clothing and 
serious manner they presented a strik- 








A Water Jar.—San Geronimo 


ing Caucuc we must say a word. Cau- 
cuc, the terrible, is magnificently lo- 
cated at the end of a great ridge crest 
from which the eye sweeps in three di- 
rections over a landscape of fine valleys 
and mountains. Toiling up the road to 
reach this site our minds were flooded 
with a record of historic facts. Here, too, 
was a center of insurrection.. Here, too, 
the Indian had sought to gain his free- 
dom and destroy the hated stranger; 
here, too, he had lost. As at Chamula 
so in Caucuc it was an inspired priestess 
who aroused the war spirit and tried to 
lead her people back to the old gods and 
the old life. Maria Candelaria in 1712 
was the prototype of Agustina Checheb 
in 1869. The thrilling story has been of- 
ten told. 


ing picture. After a moment’s silence 
their spokesman, who alone spoke good 
Spanish, addressed us in a speech both 
elegant and dignified. They desired to 
express their pleasure and appreciation 
that we had come to their remote village 
to learn their ways and life; they hoped 
my stay might be agreeable, and my 
work satisfactory; they bade me wel- 
come, and as earnest of their sentiment 
begged me to accept a humble offering. 
Thereupon the Presidente stepped for- 
ward, and, opening a napkin, laid before 
me a great heap of corn cakes, while the 
Syndico deposited a calabash vessel, rich- 
ly lacquered, full of eggs, each neatly 
wrapped in corn husks. And this was 
Caucuc, Caucuc where we were to meet 
our doom! 

Cuicaco, Itt, 





Penny Wisdom 


By Christine Terhune Herrick 


There was a woman in our town, 
And she was wondrous penny-wise 


F course, it had to be a woman. A 
man might show wisdom in se- 
rious savings, but his principle is 

usually contained in the aphorism that if 
you take care of the dollars the cents will 
look after themselves. 

This especial penny-wise woman— 
who typified a class—had made small 
economies a study by the aid of a cook 
book and a husband of liberal tastes in 
diet. She had laid well to heart the wise 
precept that if a woman cannot add any- 
thing to the family income she can at 
least. save it. In the same book where 
she read this great precept and others of 
similar import she found many recipes 
for cheap dishes. As a result her hus- 
band was commonly condemned to live 
on stews six days a week, and for a treat 
had a pot roast for Sunday. But he near- 
ly always was allowed a pudding—and 
when his wife had company she prided 
herself upon the made dishes she could 
prepare from the inexpensive cuts of 
meat she ordered, rendering them sa- 
vory by the judicious addition of mush- 
rooms, stock and seasoning. 

With all these economies the grocer’s 
bills were larger than she felt they ought 
to be and her ungrateful husband com- 
plained of a tendency to dyspepsia. Men 
often had dyspepsia, but the grocer’s bill 
was a serious matter to a woman who 
was trying to keep down expenses. She 
could not understand why such plain 
fare as stewed turnips and carrots and 
parsnips for vegetables and bread or 
suet pudding for dessert should come 
high. The bread pudding especially de- 
pressed her. It is a way bread puddings 
have. Such a cheap dessert, too, for the 
bread was already in the house. It took 
her a long time to discover that since a 
sauce of cream or of milk and butter or 
of eggs combined with salad oil must be 
used to render palatable such unkindly 
fruits of the earth as the average winter 
vegetable, the dish costs about as much 
as a green vegetable cooked in a simple 
fashion, and that even bread pudding is 


not the epitome of cheapness when to two 
cents’ worth of stale bread must be added 
eggs, milk, sugar and flavoring, or dried 
or fresh fruit to make it acceptable to the 
taste. 

This woman was first cousin to the sis- 
ter of economical tendencies who saved 
twenty cents a week by employing a 
cheap laundress. That the woman 
rubbed holes in the clothes and ironed 
abominably did not alter the fact of her 
cheapness. It was this same sister who 
thought it economy to pay less for an in- 
efficient cook and an incapable dressmak- 
er than to give more to women who knew 
their business, even altho the fittings of 
both the inner and the outer woman were 
much damaged in consequence of the 
financial saving. 

Perhaps it is because of the feminine 
capability for detail that small economies 
appeal peculiary to a woman. She usual- 
ly recollects better than the average man 
her infant school teaching and cherishes 
the belief that since 

“ Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the beauteous land,” 
so diminutive savings may in 
amount to a royal sum total. 

In this faith she is strengthened by a 
hereditary instinct that has for genera- 
tions considered care of candle ends and 
cheese parings an essential part of the 
whole duty of woman. Nearly all the 
exponents of the domestic law and 
prophets confirm her in this and multiply 
methods by which she may swell the list 
of her economies. So much a part of 
the housekeeper has this tendency be- 
come that hardly one can be found who 
has not her especial fad which has gone 
beyond rational economy and developed 
ito a penny parsimony. To this each 
one will bow, perhaps with pride, per- 
haps with some embarrassment. One 
woman, generous in other respects, will 
acknowledge that it cuts her deeply when 
extra milk is demanded in the kitchen. 
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Another will lament-if the coal or the 
kindling wood gives out a day earlier 
than. the time she had allotted for the 
service of the stock in hand. Still a 
third, generous in most provisions, suf- 
fers agony when the weekly allowance 
of butter is exceeded. In none of these 
cases do circumstances seem to cut much 
of a figure to the sufferer from the eco- 
nomical fever. She may be well to do, 
so that the added expense is but a trifle 
to her. Or she may be lavish in other 
quarters where prudence would amount 
to more. That makes no difference. 
Milk or kindling or butter is her pet 
parsimony, and by this one alone is her 
pocket nerve most surely touched. 

This sort of thing hardly deserves the 
title of penny wisdom—any more than 
does the economy of another housekeeper 
who was so much distressed by finding 
that there was often a portion of the daily 
French loaf left uneaten that she changed 
her order for this to fifteen cents’ worth 
of rolls daily, because these would all be 
eaten, and there would be no heel ends of 
stale loaves haunting her conscience 
when she remembered the bread box. 
Even this is hardly more absurd than 


many of the esoteric economies practiced 
by women. In nothing else do they show 
more decidedly the lamentable lack of 
proportion that is at once among their 
most provoking and most charming qual- 
ities. 

That women are natural martyrs is a 


foregone conclusion. With the taste for 
self-immolation comes the martyr’s joy, 
and they know an occult bliss hidden 
from the mere man when they weary 
themselves out physically by walking to 
save a carfare. To the average woman 
it is an added touch of glory if the walk- 
ing is bad. As she enters her house with 
damp soles, draggled skirts and an ach- 
ing back, she takes solid comfort in the 
reflection that she is a nickel to the good. 
The nickel, the necessity for changing 
foot gear and skirts and for cleaning 
her muddy garments do much to men- 
tally reinstate her for having spent twice 
as much as she had intended for her 
spring bonnet. Far and few are the 
women who can strike a balance when it 
comes to figures, but farther and fewer 
are those who cannot succeed in footing 
up correctly their mental debit and credit 
column. 
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Once in a while one finds a woman 
whose sense of proportion is abnormally 
developed—for a woman. She it is who 
feels she saves more by taking a cab on 
a wet day than by muddying her best 
gown and injuring her Sunday shoes—to 
say nothing of endangering her health 
and damaging her disposition. Still, 
even im her case it may be doubted, 
should she be a woman who must be 
careful about small expenses, if she does 
not have to go through an elaborate 
course of self-justification before she 
feels quite easy over this display of her 
penny wisdom. 

Usually this virtue shows itself in sim- 
pler, more feminine fashion. There is 
something of the large common sense of 
a man about the preceding instance. 
More natural is the economy that finds 
its chief opportunity for exercise in the 
domestic department, where it watches 
over the disposal of food products, takes 
account of the butcher’s and grocer’s 
bills, and sees that the left overs are 
used and not abused. It manifests it- 
self in the shifting of rugs or of furni- 
ture that all parts of the floor covering 
may wear equally, in the giving out of 
bed and table linen, that all may not be 
soiled or worn out at one time. It looks 
after the purchase and care of clothing 
and of everything else connected with 
household economy. When it is prop- 
erly directed, it does not confine itself to 
the saving of money. That is a badly 
constituted economy which feeds a fam- 
ily with food that is convenient to the 
purse and innutritious to the body. It is 
like that form of the virtue happily dis- 
played by a noted housekeeper who 
boasted she could make “such an ele- 
gant dish” out of an ordinary round 
steak. 

“Only a cheap cut,” she explained. 
“T do all I can to keep down the meat 
bills. Of course, the cookery was a lit- 
tle troublesome, but as I have more time 
than money, I did not grudge the work. 
I marinaded the steak in olive oil, sauted 
it in butter in the bottom of a saucepan 
and poured stock over it. Then I cov- 
ered it closely, and let it stew very slowly 
for an hour. After that I added half a 
pound of fresh mushrooms to the gravy, 
and when they were tender, put in a can 
of French peas. At the last, with the 
other seasoning, I stirred in a glass of 
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sherry. Noone would have guessed that 
it was just an ordinary round steak!” 

This is a true story, altho it would be 
hardly fair to take it as thoroughly rep- 
resentative. There are methods of mak- 
ing cheap cuts palatable and using left 
overs without extravagance in supple- 
ments and seasoning, and to these are 
due all respect. But there are others 
less worthy that appear in the guise of 
an angel of light, and would lead astray, 
if possible, the very elect. 

Most of the esoteric economies of 
women move men to scornful mirth. 
They do not comprehend why women 
should flatter themselves on saving 
wrapping paper and twine when fresh 
brown paper can be bought by the roll 
for a dime, and a ball of string that 
would last a couple of years costs but fif- 
teen cents. There seems no sense to 
these lords of creation in treasuring half 
sheets from letters for memoranda when 
a nickel buys a whole pad of writing pa- 
per. 

But the woman who practices none of 
these economies is an anomalous crea- 
ture. One sees her sometimes and the 


women who do have to save look upon 


her with outward disrespect and secret 
awe and envy. They, too, have hidden 
longings to throw aside once-cleaned 
gloves and underflannels that need patch- 
ing. They, too, crave to rise to hights 
where they would unashamed wear their 
best corsets in the morning and refuse 
to save washing by eschewing white pet- 
ticoats for street wear. Perhaps it is as 
well for the men who pay the bills that 
most women are made with a love for 
small economies. It is more admirable 
in the home circle than when it displays 
itself at the bargain counter. It will 
generally be found that a thoughtful 
Providence has endowed the non-eco- 
nomical woman with a competency. Or 
perhaps it is the competency that has 
spoiled her as an economist. When one 
enters the region of the unprovable, it is 
hard to be positive in discriminating be- 
tween cause and effect. 

If a consensus of opinion were ren- 
dered by women, it is probable that a 
large number of them would assert that 
they detested the necessity of econo- 
mizing. No doubt they would mean 
what they said. Yet it may be ques- 
tioned if the majority do not hug them- 
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selves over some personal and private 
form of penny wisdom. One may prove 
her possession of the quality by exchang- 
ing her expensive tailor suit for a cheap- 
er house gown when she comes from the 
street, or by substituting slippers for 
boots for “indoor wear. Another may 
keep on her old gloves in the car when 
going to a lunch, and put on her best 
only when she reaches the dressing-room. 
One thrifty soul may practice generosity 
without pain by accumulating her char- 
ity or church money in small hoards. 
Deaf to the time hallowed adjuration that 
one should give until one feels it, she 
drops the pennies or the nickels, or even 
the dimes she finds in her purse each 
evening into the receptacle devoted to 
the gathering of funds for Destitute Min- 
isters or Decayed Actors—according as 
her tastes may lie. Once in so often the 
bank is opened and the sum it holds with- 
drawn to be applied to the desired pur- 
pose. By this means may both God and 
mammon be served with prejudice to 
neither. The pet mission is benefited, 
and the liberal soul assures you com- 
placently that she has never missed a 
cent that she has given. 

Any or all of these forms of economy 
have advantages and commend them- 
selves to the sensible—even if he be a 
man. Unfortunately, the commonest 
form of economy among women is one 
which in a superlative degree illustrates 
the already acknowledged lack of pro- 
portion of the sex. Not one woman in 
eight will rise superior to the tempta- 
tion to economize on food when she has 
to eat alone. Where a man would take 
a steak for his midday meal, or if his 
lunch must be hurried stay himself with 
a roast beef sandwich and solace himself 
with a glass of beer, his wife or sister 
will order at home a cup of tea and a 
slice of bread or of toast at a restaurant, 
an oyster paté, a saucer of ice-cream 
and an éclair or a Bath bun. 

For such abstinence as this a woman 
will give various reasons. She may say 
—and think—that it is too much trouble 
to eat when there is no one to share the 
meal with her and help the food down 
with chat. She may assert that she is 
not hungry unless she has company, or 
may go to the length of declaring that 
she is better off with only a light lunch- 
eon. Whether she thus excuses herself 
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or boldly says that this is one place 
where she can economize best and feel it 
least, is of no importance. It is in this 
form of saving that she writes herself 
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down hopelessly short sighted, and puts 
the very name of penny wisdom to open 
shame. 

New York City. 


Cupid and a Pig 


By Edward Boltwood 


HILE the train was nearing Cosy- 
cot station, Shepherd read Ly- 
dia’s note again. 

“Dear Walter,” it began, “ of course 
we should be glad to have you at Cosy- 
cot during your vacation, and I suppose 
Aunt Elizabeth can put you up. But 
you will find us both completely busy 
with a colony of Fresh-Air children near 
by which Aunt is taking care of. It isa 
noble work, and Aunt Elizabeth has in- 
terested me in it very thoroughly; I can 
think of nothing else, and have decided 
to devote my whole life to laboring 
among the children of the poor, if I am 
worthy of such a career. I want to tell 


you this before you make up your mind 


to come, so that you will understand that 
I won’t be able to see much of you and so 
that you may expect to find me sobered 
by a serious purpose. Yours most sin- 
cerely, Lydia Farrow.” 

Shepherd crumpled the paper viciously 
in his pocket. “Confound Aunt Eliza- 
beth!” he grumbled. “‘ Sobered by a 
serious purpose!’ That’s the old maid’s 
phrase—not Lydia’s. Result of reading 
novels about hospital nurses. The chil- 
dren of the poor must be taken care of— 
but, hang it all, so must Lydia.” 

A trap was waiting at the station to 
convey him to Aunt Elizabeth’s cottage, 
and his hostess was waiting at her piazza 
to greet him. Miss Gibbs was an elderly 
lady whose figure and bearing looked as 
much out of place in the country as 
would the portico of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. No amount of gingham and flan- 
nel could rusticize her. 

“ Dear Lydia left her apologies to you, 
Mr. Shepherd,” said Aunt Gibbs. “ She 
has been forced to absent herself upon an 
important duty connected with our chil- 
dren’s mission. May I beg you to amuse 
yourself until she returns? Thank you— 


so kind of you—my clerical work leaves 
me little leisure in the afternoon, and 
later I have an outdoor class in botany.” 

Shepherd spent a quarter of an hour in 
a vain attempt to read a magazine, then 
he flung it down and started at random 
across the rolling and sunshiny green of 
the fields. A shadowed lane tempted him 
for a mile or so, but when he saw the 
path running ahead of him into the hot 
ao of a highway he paused uncertain- 
y. 
“ Hey, Mister Shepherd! ” called a fa- 
miliar voice from the fence, and a fa- 
miliar head and shoulders appeared in 
the adjacent thicket. Voice, head and 
shoulders belonged to Cuppy, the news- 
boy who was accustomed to sell him the 
morning paper at his office door in New 
York. 

“Hello, Cuppy,” said Walter in great 
surprise. “Are you up here with the 
other kids?” 

“You bet,” assented Cuppy. “The 
flat is a couple of blocks down the street. 
Milk an’ pie an’ chicken—and sheets fer 
ter sleep in. Dere’s twenty of us. Ter- 
morrer we has atterleetic sports. I’m the 
empire.” 

“Miss Gibbs is very kind to do all this 
for you.” ; 

Cuppy stopped short in his progress 
out of the bushes. 

“Say,” he demanded, “ this Miss Gibbs 
—are you wid her?” 

“No,” replied Shepherd thoughtfully, 
“T’m agin her.” 

“ That’s right,” said the ragged object 
of Aunt Elizabeth’s bounty. “ The old 
lady’s all right if she’d only leave us be. 
What fer does she come round a-lecturin’ 
and puttin’ us on the sneak? I’m on the 
sneak now. She pays the rent fer us, an’ 
we takes off our hats fer that. But,” he 
concluded with a darkening eye, “she 
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runs a night school out o’ doors by day- 
light and I’m on the sneak. Miss Farrer, 
she’s the people.” 

“She is all of that,” said Shepherd, 
feeling strangely comforted; he wanted 
to shake the boy’s brown hand as they 
strolled together down the highway. 
** She is all of that, for sure,” he added. 

“Sure. Miss Farrer’s worked fer the 
gang of us till she’s most down an’ out. 
She looks as pale as me mother on a wash 
day. Does yer know what she’s doin’ 
now? Gone up this road a couple er mile 
after a pig.” 

“ After a what?” 

“Ter git a pig—a greased pig fer the 
atterleetics. The farmer what runs our 
joint made her chase away to buy one off 
his brother, who needs the money. I told 
her I’d go meself, ’cause she’s so tired, 
but ‘ Naw,’ she says, ‘ Cuppy, youse must 
stay fer the bot-enny.’ So she chases 
erlone, for she says it’s her dooty, she 
says.” 

Shepherd gave his leg a savage slap 
with his walking stick. 

“ Hurry along, Cuppy,” he exclaimed. 
“Perhaps we may meet her. And this 


is a fine job for Lydia Farrow! ” 


He plowed through the dust doggedly, 
while Cuppy took to the roadside, dodg- 
ing among the low bushes and keeping 
a wary glance over his shoulder for a pos- 
sible pursuer. Proceeding in this skir- 
mishing order they reached a turn from 
which could be seen‘a little bridge, span- 
ning a peaceful brook, and, on the bridge, 
a girl with a green sun umbrella. She 
was holding the umbrella over some- 
thing behind her, and she did not observe 
the two pedestrians. 

“Hey, Miss Farrer,” yelled Cuppy. 

Miss Farrow turned and Shepherd 
waved his hat. 

“Hello, Lydia,” said he. ‘ What in 
the world have you got there?” 

“T have a pig here,’ answered the 
young lady. “I am afraid the pig is 
overcome by the heat. How do you do, 
Walter? ” 

“ There’s a sight more chance that you 
are overcome by the heat yourself,” re- 
torted Shepherd wrathfully, and, in spite 
of her protesting gasp, he seized the um- 
breila and shaded her pretty head with it. 
This maneuver gave him a chance to 
shake hands with her, and left the pig 
exposed in the glow. 
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“Say, he’s a dead one,” remarked 
Cuppy. 

The small animal lay apparently mori- 
bund on the planking and emitted a fee- 
ble wail when Shepherd poked a toe gin- 
gerly against his somewhat emaciated 
flank. 

“Oh, dear, what shall we do?” said 
the girl. “Do you think it is going to 
die? Auntie is so severe when I fail in 
my duties.” 

“Good heavens, Lydia, do you mean 
to say that a pig more or less - 

“ But you don’t understand, Walter— 
I must, must show myself trustworthy in 
every detail. Aunt Elizabeth says so. 
She knows a girl who couldn’t stay at 
the Rivington Street Mission—that’s 
where I want to go—because they 
couldn’t rely on her to clean milk cans. 
Do you believe that if we sprinkled water 
on the poor thing: e 

“ Let’s throw him in the brook,” mut- 
tered Shepherd between his teeth. “ He’d 
appreciate it, and so would I.” 

“No, no, no,” cried Miss Farrow. 
“ Your handkerchief.” 

Shepherd gave her one wild look and 
vaulted over the low railing at the side 
of the bridge. He soused his handker- 
chief in the stream, clambered up the 
bank, and squeezed out the water over the 
pig, who was reduced by this demonstra- 
tion to the last extremity of terror. He 
rolled about, involving himself in the 
cord around his neck; he squealed; dis- 
solution seemed imminent. 

“T don’t know much about pigs,” said 
Shepherd, desperate because of the gen- 
uine trouble in Lydia’s big gray eyes. 
“Do you, Cuppy?” 

“Aw, I seen one in Jones’s wood, an’ 
say, I tink this feller’s fakin.’ Stan’ up 
Bill,” ordered Cuppy, grabbing the lead- 
ing line. “ Lemme take him elong fer 
yer, Miss Farrer.” 

“T couldn’t let you, Cuppy, really I 
couldn’t,” protested Lydia. “Aunt gave 
me this to do, and every failure counts 
against me. Besides, you ought to be at 
botany. Give me the cord.” She leaned 
rather wearily against the railing and 
contemplated the hot stretch of road. 
“ But I am tired and thirsty,” she added. 

“What’s that place up on the slope?” 
inquired Shepherd, pointing to the right. 

The place was where a rude bench 
stood under some heavy overhanging 
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trees on the neighboring hillside. The 


clear water of a spring spouted gener- 
ously out of a rock close by it, plashing 
into a pool, and the dark green of the 
foliage surrounding it made the spot 
stand out on the knoll, like a bower. 

that’s a—why, a spring,” 


“ That’s the 
faltered Lydia. 

“The farmers call it the ‘ Lovers’ 
Well,’ ” explained Cuppy. 

Miss Farrow blushed slightly. She 
could not help it; Shepherd was looking 
straight at her. 

“ Lydia,” said he with stern determina- 
tion, “ you and I are going to walk up 
there and you shall rest yourself. It is 
absolutely ridiculous for you to think of 
promenading through the sun with this 
beast. Cuppy shall guard the pig. 
You'll take care of that pig, won’t you, 
Cuppy?” 

“Yep,” agreed 
“ Come on, Bill.” 

Shepherd picked up the green umbrella 
and closed it with a snap. 

“ But—Aunt Elizabeth,” the girl de- 
murred. “She will be angry. She will 
say I’m not fit for Rivington Street.” 

“T advise you not to introduce those 
subjects at this moment,” said Walter, 
pulling her hand within the crook of his 
elbow, in an old-fashioned but an ex- 
tremely comfortable way. “ Here is the 
path. Good-by, Cuppy.” 

Cuppy, however, was already invisible 
in a rapidly moving cloud of dust, from 
which the indignant squeak of the pig 
drifted back indistinctly to the Lovers’ 
Well. 

Lydia laid her hat on the bench, and a 
bashful breeze played with her hair. Shep- 
herd brought her some icy spring water in 
a pocket drinking cup. They elaborately 
discussed the mechanism of the cup, and 
then, after a pause, they talked of other 
things. Perhaps it is unnecessary to 
specify the topics; Aunt Elizabeth and 
Rivington Street did not figure impor- 
tantly among them. 

“ Let us go back across country,” sug- 
gested Walter, when it was time. 

“Very well,” said Miss Farrow. “I 
think we can find a way along the brook. 
It will be better than the road.” 

The way along the brook excelled the 
road in every particular. It led them 
through thick woods where in the half 
light they seemed to be quite alone in the 


that eager youth. 
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world. But on a ridge which skirted a 
cleared hollow Shepherd was reminded 
to the contrary. 

“ Look,” he whispered, grasping Ly- 
dia’s arm. This was no effort, because 
she was close beside him. 

“It’s the botany class,” she answered, 
and they both peered down through the 
interlocking leaves. 

Miss Gibbs, beneath an incongruous 
sunbonnet, towered in the center of a 
circle of awed and perspiring urchins. 
A swamp lily, evidently the subject of 
her discourse, nodded dejectedly in her 
uplifted hand. The botany class did not 
appear to be interested. 

‘ Let’s run,” said Shepherd. 

“Wait,” said Miss Farrow. “ Don’t 
vou hear something coming? Oh, what 
is it? Oh, what in the world is it?” 

On the other side of the clearing where 
the class was in session the bushes were 
swaying and crackling as if a miniature 
cyclone were careering through them. 
Aunt Elizabeth’s scholars dispersed and 
dashed expectantly toward the disturber 
of scholastic quiet ; Miss Gibbs herself re- 
mained rigid. Not, however, for long. 

“Sho, sho, sho!” cried Aunt Eliza- 
beth, waving the lily at a maddened pig, 
who came for her at a gait as near to a 
gallop as pigs achieve. ‘ Sho, sho!” 

“ Hi!” screamed Cuppy. 

“Hey!” howled the botany students, 
and performed a war dance. 

The pig flew between Aunt Elizabeth’s 
feet'and there fell prone, panting in ex- 
tremis, and the lady sat involuntarily at 
his side. She was speechless when Shep- 
herd assisted her to rise. In the mean- 
time Cuppy and his cohorts had mana- 
cled the pig ruthlessly. 

“Lydia Farrow,” gasped Miss Gibbs, 
‘“ What does this mean? Are you insane? 
Are you trying to insult me?” 

“ Please, ma’am ” began Cuppy. 

“ Silence! Lydia, did you order this 
outrage?” 

“Stand by the boy, anyhow,” mur- 
mured Shepherd in Miss Farrow’s ear. 

“Aunt, it was all an accident, and I’m 
to blame,” exclaimed Lydia. “ It was not 
Cuppy’s fault, really it wasn’t.” 

“ T’ve endured your incompetence long 
enough,” answered Aunt Elizabeth, lead- 
ing, somewhat stiffly, the return march 
to the farm house. “I do not see how I 
can reconimend you to dear Miss Stein.” 
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“Who is dear Miss Stein?” asked 
Shepherd. 

“She’s the head worker at Rivington 
Street,”’ said the aunt. 

“Oh,” said Shepherd. ‘ Then it’s all 
very easy,” and he smiled at Miss Far- 
row cheerfully. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean, Miss Gibbs, that Lydia and 
— ” 

“Never mind now,” put in the girl, 
reddening. “Aunt Elizabeth, Walter is 
anxious to give you lots of money for the 
Fresh Air farm.” 

“ That is good of him.” 

“ Yes, Miss Gibbs, I think I am bound 


” 


to. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


M 


AY I ask you to allow me a little 
space to correct some misappre- 
hensions in an article which re- 

cently appeared in your columns entitled 

“Federate the Young People’s Socie- 

ties,” by Mr. W. T. Ellis? The impres- 

sion is given that the Christian Endeavor 
movement is not fulfilling its mission as 

a federator of young people’s societies. 

As a matter of fact, it was never so much 

of a federation as at present, and is be- 

coming more and more a_ federation 
every year. Already there are embraced 
in this federation the Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Disciples of Christ, Cumber- 
land Presbyterian, Reformed Presby- 
terian, Methodist Protestant, Primitive 

Methodists, Friends, Reformed Episco- 

palian, Christian, Free Baptist, United 

Evangelical Association, United Breth- 

ren (Old Constitution), Mennonite, 

Church of God, Reformed Church in 

America, Reformed Church in the 

United States, African Methodist Epis- 

copal Church, and African Methodist 

Episcopal Zion churches; large sections 

of the Baptist, United Presbyterian, 

English Lutheran and German Lutheran, 

and United Brethren Churches, and 

smaller sections of the Methodist Epis- 
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“ Well, I don’t see why, altho we shall 
be glad enough to have it,” said Aunt 
Elizabeth, and she turned to regard her 
charges, straggling along behind and 
bearing the pig aloft, like a sacrificial 
victim. 

“Shall I tell you why I think I am 
bound to?” proposed Shepherd. “ You 
see, Lydia and I r 

“ T do wish you would wait,” Lydia in- 
terrupted. “ Look at Cuppy. I wonder 
where he got that name.” 

“Tt is a contraction for Cupid,” said 
Shepherd solemnly. 

“ Cupid!” sniffed Miss Gibbs. 
pid!” 


PITTSFIELD, Mass, 
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Clark, D.D. 


Society oF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


copal, Protestant Episcopal, and South- 
ern Presbyterian Churches. In some 
other countries, as Australia and Canada, 
the federation is even more inclusive. 
During the past year two more of the 
denominations in the United States have 
adopted the name and general methods 
of the Christian Endeavor Society for 
their young people. Within the last 
half dozen years several others have done 
the same thing. There is a distinct and 
growing tendency in this direction. 
Many Baptist societies have become Bap- 
tist Unions of Christian Endeavor, and 
it is advocated by leading men in the 
denomination that every Baptist Union 
should become a Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety, and every Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety in a Baptist Church a Baptist 
Union. In Canada nearly all the Metho- 
dist societies are Epworth Leagues of 
Christian Endeavor. In fact, the federa- 
tion is already an accomplished fact for 
nearly all who care for the fellowship. 
Again, the article seems to imply that 
the several denominations cannot in the 
present Christian Endeavor federation 
guide, direct and control their own young 
people, leading them forward in “the 
prosecution of special missionary work, 
the raising of extraordinary funds, the 
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training of church officers, the mainte- 
nance of a denominational reading course, 
and so forth.” The denominations not 
only can do all this, but they actually are 
doing it, as the Disciples of Christ, the 
Methodist Protestant, the Baptist, the 
Free Baptist, the Friends, the Reformed 
churches, the Congregationalists, and the 
Presbyterians prove. All of these de- 
nominations and others also are doing 
some or all of these things to-day with 
their Christian Eendeavor societies in 
the freest, fullest and completest man- 
ner. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are given every year to denominational 
missions by Christian Endeavor socie- 
ties, and tens of thousands of pastors 
testify to the loyalty of their Christian 
Endeavorers to their own churches. 
Secretary Baer, of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, has already out- 
lined a plan of more complete oversight 
by his denomination of the Presbyterian 
Christian Endeavor societies, a step 
which, of course, is equally open to alli 
denominations. This is all entirely con- 
sistent with an interest by Christian En- 
deavor societies of all denominations in 
Systematic and Proportionate Giving, 
Good Citizenship, the Quiet Hour, Lo- 
cal Union, Unification, and so forth, of 
some of which efforts of United Chris- 
tian Endeavor your correspondent seems 
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to speak slightingly. The Christian En- 
deavor movement now invites to itsbroad 
platform all young people’s societies of 
similar purpose and method of organiza- 
tion. It lays down no hard and fast 
rules which must be adopted. It has 
been found flexible enough to adapt it- 
self to the needs of all evangelical denom- 
inations in an ever increasing degree. A 
net gain of a hundred thousand members 
is made to its ranks every year. All na- 
tions are now represented in the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Union, and it is 
gaining recruits in foreign and mission- 
ary lands with marvelous rapidity. The 
federation is an accomplished fact. The 
United Society of Christian Endeavor is 
now and always has been chiefly a bond 
of union between societies in this country 
and the World’s Christian Endeavor 
Union between the societies in all lands. 
Neither of these unions exercises any au- 
thority, levies any taxes, or desires any 
control over any society. Fullest de- 
nominational loyalty is always incul- 
cated. 

There will doubtless always be some 
who will not care for such fellowship, 
whatever the federation may be called, 
but for an ever increasing number each 
year the Christian Endeavor federation 
affords such fellowship. 


Boston, Mass. 


How the Daisy Became Red 


By Annie E. Ball 


HEY tell a tale of how a merry bird, 
A joyous lark, flew singing toward the sky; - 
He sang, “ O Daisy, thou art fair and sweet, 
In silvered rim is set thy golden eye. 
Thy lashes white are wet with dewdrop tears, 


The Sun, thy fondest lover, dries for thee.” 
At this the modest flower hung her head, 


And blushed the rosy red that now we see. 
Cuirton Sprines. N. Y. 
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A Prince of Dilettantes * 


THOsE who love the flavor of litera- 
ture, not serious but genial, must be 
charmed to get in hand this volume con- 
taining the complete works of Charles 
Stuart Calverley. Everybody is familiar 
with a few of his most delectable paro- 
dies, and with his famous skit, the 
“Examination Paper” on Pickwick; 
but only after reading the whole volume 
of his work do we appreciate how per- 
fectly he represents the ideals and pleas- 
ures of the true dilettantes, how pre- 
eminently he stands as the flower of the 
race. He was predestined, it should 
seem, to absorb the superficial culture of 
the universities and to express that cul- 
ture in prize verses that should be at 
once academic and poetical. It would 
seem to be the hand of Providence that 
led him to defy the authorities of Ox- 
ford, so that, passing from the Thames 
to the Cam, he might be steeped in the 
traditions of both schools. The stories of 
his college scrapes are told with sufficient 


humor in the biography attached to the 
present volume. When Calverley (whose 
family name in his earlier years, by the 
way, was Blayds) sent in his Oxford 
prize poem to be printed, he wrote the 
signature in anticipation of his impend- 
ing doom: 


CaroLus Stuart BLayps, 
E COLL BALLIOL 
prope ejectus. 
When asked to explain he is said to have 
declared that “those tiresome printers 
would do anything.” 

After his college years Calverley be- 
came a practicing lawyer, but his real 
mission in life was to prolong the tradi- 
tional culture of the universities into the 
hubbub of practical affairs. How faith- 
fully he accomplished this cheerful task 
this volume of poems displays. After 
the humor of his parodies the transla- 
tions certainly exhale the choicest flavor 
of his genius. His versions of Homer 
and Virgil and Theocritus have a fine- 
ness of touch that is not often found in 
such exercises. 

But to us, we confess, the translations 


*Tue Complete Worxs or C. S. CALvERLey. 
ported by The Macmillan Co., New York: $200. 
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from English into Latin are still the best 
and most perfect pages of the book. And 
apart from the mere charm of his Latin 
verse we find in these translations a cu- 
rious lesson in that subtle intellectual 
sport that still holds us captive—the run- 
ning down of the distinctions between 
the classical and the modern spirit. Turn 
to Calverley’s rendering of Lycidas, and 
you will find a Latin poem that faithful- 
ly represents the original, and that even 
carries over not a small part of Milton’s 
high inspiration. 

“En! iterum laurus, iterum salvete myrice!” 
Even those half mystical lines: 


“ Last came, and last did go, 

The Pilot of the Galilean Lake,—”’ 
pass easily into the language of Virgil: 
“Post hos, qui Galilea regit per stagna cari- 

nas, 

Post hos venit iturus.” 
As a foil to these contrast the flat and 
feeble attempt to express in Latin the 
brooding revery, the feeling of mystery, 
the ineffable pathos, in short, the roman- 
ticism of Tennyson’s “ Tears, idle tears, 
I know not what they mean: ” 
“ Scilicet et lacrymas—quis dixerit unde pro- 

fectas? ’— 

It is not the translator who is here at 
fault, except in so far as he has chosen to 
convey a certain mood of thought 
through a medium that was molded to 
other uses. a, 


The Child * 


WorDsworTH’s recognition of the 
child as “ father to the man” is one of 
those flashes of poetic insight that over- 
leap and anticipate the results of many 
years of careful study and generalization. 
The dictum becomes every day a more 
settled commonplace of science. The 
study of the child, beginning practically 
with the work of Tiedemann, more than 
a century ago, has developed until it has 
reached the distinction of a separate 





*TuHe Cuitp: A Study in the Evolution of Man. By 
Alexander Francis Chamberlain. Contemporary Science 
Series, Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50, 

Tue Cuitp: His Nature and Nurture, By W. B, 
Drummond. The Temple Primers. London: J. M. 
Dent & Co, 4ocents., 

Tue BroGcrapny oF A BAsy. By Milicent Washburn 
Shinn, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.50. 
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branch of science; sharp-eyed observers 
note the infant from the moment of his 
birth, record the days—the hours even— 
when he first notices light, when he first 
follows a moving object, and first utters 
a syllable, while a host of co-ordinating 
and generalizing minds sum up the re- 
sults of these observations. The child is 
studied to determine what is revealed of 
the past and what is foretold of the fu- 
ture. His earliest instincts and reflexes 
are minutely compared with those of sav- 
ages and of the lower animals. His 
speech, from its first ma-ma-ma, is care- 
fully analyzed; and every surface milli- 
meter of his body is measured, to dis- 
cover primitive analogies. Unhappy, in- 
deed, must be the lot of a modern infant 
in a truly scientific family ; he is from his 
birth a “ prisoner of state,” and an unre- 
laxed surveillance follows him till his 
thirteenth or fourteenth year. He is, in 
‘a sense, a martyr to Science; and Science 
gratefully records this martyrdom. 

Dr. Chamberlain’s work is a summary 
and critical review of the literature of 
child study. An indication of the nature 
of his task may be gained from the fact 
that the bibliography (including essays 
and monographs) printed in the volume 
comprises 696 numbers. There is no 
word but of praise for the manner in 
which this work has been done. To 
have assembled, sifted, classified and 
compared the mass of various data and 
theories which have been put forth on 
this subject is itself no mean accomplish- 
ment ; and it is still more admirable that 
the author has fashioned so clear and en- 
tertaining a text, wherein sober judgment 
- and critical reserve are so conspicuously 
shown. 

It is to John Fiske, altho he had been 
anticipated by Anaximander at the very 
dawn of Greek philosophy, and again by 
Rousseau, that we owe the scientific in- 
terpretation of the prolongation of hu- 
man infancy. The long period of com- 
parative helplessness is necessary for fit- 
ting the child for the complex tasks of 
adult life. “ If Nature had brought men 
and women into the world adults, already 
grown up, the intelligence of the race 
must have been vastly less than it is 
now.” Rousseau has in fact declared, 
somewhat extravagantly, that under such 
conditions human beings would have 
been “ perfect imbeciles,” Man’s “ com- 
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paratively witless infancy,” in Dr. 
Chamberlain’s words, “ foreshadows the 
intellectuality of his later years. The 
moment Nature decided that, with man, 
the struggle for existence was ultimately 
to be altruistic, rather than selfish, she 
was forced to make man weak in order to 
insure his later strength in the right di- 
rection.” 

From a consideration of the helpless- 
ness of infancy, the author surveys in 
turn the subjects of play, the resem- 
blances of the young, the periods, lan- 
guage and arts of childhood; the survi- 
vals of animal and primitive human life 
as revealed in the child; the comparison 
of the child with the savage, the criminal 
and with woman. A summary con- 
denses the conclusions generally agreed 
upon, and seeks to harmonize some of the 
more divergent ones. The author’s in- 
terpretation of the part which woman and 
child play in the development of the race 
is somewhat extravagant, viewed in the 
light of a general scientific consensus. 
He believes that in all races, women 
and children, to a certain extent, resem- 
ble each other; “they are the most gen- 
eralized forms of the human species.” 
But it is the infant that is the real plasmic 
factor in evolution, upon whom the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of life work 
most effectively and most effectively pre- 
pare the way for the new conditions to_ 
be. 

Dr. Drummond’s book is more ele- 
mentary in treatment, being intended as 
“an introduction to the study of the phys- 
ical and mental development of the 
child.” It is more practical in aim, also, 
having chapters on the surroundings, the 
care and the growth of the child. It is 
admirably adapted for use as a “ mother’s 
book.” It is the work of one who is at 
once a scholar and a practicing physi- 
cian; and it unites the results of child 
psychology with the experience that bears 
most directly on infant care and nurture. 

Miss Shinn’s work has been before the 
public for a number of months. There 
is little else to do at this late day than to 
add a word of praise to the chorus that 
has already been awakened. It is a suf- 
ficient commentary on both the charm 
and the exactness of this work to remark 
that it had already achieved something of 
the popularity of an historical novel in 
cultivatéd households, and that it is the 
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subject of numerous citations in the later 
books on psychology and child life. 


& 


The Christian Doctrine of Im- 
mortality * 


TuHIs is a work in Biblical Theology, 
and its aim is to give an accurate state- 
ment of the contribution of Christianity 
to the hope of immortality. It does not 
seek to demonstrate the immortality of 
man scientifically, or to deal with the 
subject from the point of view of phi- 
losophy, but by thorough, historical ex- 
egesis to set forth the teachings of the 
Bible on human destiny. This is a large 
undertaking. The biblical references to 
immortality are scattered, often obscure, 
always in the language of popular speech, 
and never in exact scientific terms, so 
that considerable critical knowledge and 
judgment are necessary to their right use. 
Principal Salmond has the scholarship, 
the breadth of view and the saneness of 
judgment necessary to the work; he is 
also a master in biblical interpretation, 
and has that reverence and clearness of 
thought which his high theme demands. 

It is some years since a bibliography on 
Immortality was published, and the list 
had then over 5,000 titles. The Inger- 
soll Lecture at Harvard gives us annual- 
ly a book on some department of the gen- 

‘eral topic. Interest in the subject is 
keen, often pathetic. People are eager 
for light, and grasp even at the supersti- 
tions issued in the name of psychical re- 
search. The pulpit is for the most part si- 
lent. Hymns and religious poems do 
most to keep alive the immortal hope, but 
these are often mawkish, and fail of help 
when help is most needed. The most 
vigorous speech just now is in favor of 
what is known as conditional immortal- 
ity, a doctrine which requires so much 
conceit for its personal acceptance that 
pest modest mass of people will have none 
OT It. 

Demonstration of immortality is be- 
yond the reach of science. The most that 
science undertakes, as in the work of 
Royce and James, is to remove objections 
which scientific facts have created. She 
can clear the way which herself has lit- 


*Tue Curistian Doctrine oF IMMorTALITY By Stew- 
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tered, but no more. John Fiske’s festi- 
mony has now peculiar interest: 

“I believe in immortality, not in the sense 

in which I accept the demonstrable truths of 
science, but as a supreme act of faith in the 
reasonableness of God’s work.” 
Speculation on immortality has never 
risen above its source in Plato. But 
Plato, at the summit of his thought, 
lapsed into silence, and said there were 
“many points still open to suspicion and 
attack—if one were disposed to sift the 
matter thoroughly.” 

In view of the limitations of science 
and philosophy, it is supremely impor- 
tant to know the message of religion. It 
is the message of religion, the conviction 
of immortal life coming from commun- 
ion with the living God, which Principal 
Salmond finds in the Bible. He has no 
idea that the Bible contains an articulated 
system of eschatology, or a puzzle map of 
heaven and hell to be put together by his 
ingenuity. But he does believe that He- 
brew men had such thought of God and 
experience of his converse with them 
that they learned vital faith in eternal 
life. The doctrine was “ felt out ” rather 
than reasoned out. In the New Testa- 
ment this faith is stronger and more def- 
inite. But its source is still the religious 
life. It is in Christ, the divine life of 
Christ, that there is found the strongest 
ground for hope in eternal life, and the 
largest knowledge possible to us of the 
character of that life. 

Thus it is the message of religion on 
immortality which the Bible gives to us. 
To know just what that message is, one 
could not have a better guide than Prin- 
cipal Salmond. He is in sympathy with 
modern criticism—e. g., Daniel is re- 
garded as an apocalyptical book of the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes. He has 
candor enough to admit the pre-mille- 
narian interpretation of the twentieth 
chapter of the Apocalypse. He treats 
the ethnic beliefs, the ideas of immortal- 
ity in the Old Testament, and the teach- 
ings of Christ and the Apostles, and 
states his conclusions in remarkably clear 
and forceful chapters. He believes that 
the Bible teaches the inherent'immortal- 
ity of man and the finality of life’s spirit- 
ual decisions. He is at his best when he 
exposes the shallow philosophy and un- 
tenable exegesis which conditional im- 
mortality tries to stand on. He holds 
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that the common understanding of Bi- 
ble teaching is correct, but that it needs 
restatement in many points, with elimina- 
tion of gross conceptions of future pun- 
ishment and metaphysical ideas of eter- 
nity, and with new emphasis on the bib- 
lical teachings of degrees in awards, both 
for good and evil, and of progress ac- 
cording to character in the life to come. 


s 
Mr. McCarthy's History * 


PERHAPS a better title for the last two 
volumes of Mr. McCarthy’s history 
would have been: “ The Social and Con- 
stitutional Progress of England During 
the Reigns of George III, George IV 
and William IV.” England’s relations 
with the Continent during this period 
were certainly as vital to England in 
their results as her internal history, and 
Mr. McCarthy confines himself almost 
exclusively to her internal history, ex- 
cept in his account of her quarrel with 
the Colonies, which, by the way, is strik- 
ingly lucid and impartial, exhibiting a 
narrative capacity of singular power, and 
an appreciation of the motives underlying 
the action of Grenville and his support- 
ers which most Englishmen will accept 
as fair and even-handed. 

Indeed, this spirit of moderation in 
dealing with persons and principles with 
which the author can have little sympa- 
thy, this amiable tendency to find some- 
thing good in public men who are now 
the subject of universal reprobation, wili 
be thought by some of his readers to have 
been carried to excessive lengths. He 
discovers a redeeming trait even in 
George IV. He attributes to him a cer- 
tain sort of sincerity which would ex- 
plain the many inconsistencies of his life 
and conduct. He believes that he had 
the temperament of the artist, and that, 
for the time, any part he was performing 
was perfectly real to him. During his 
Irish visit he was frequently moved to 
tears. The emotion that produced them 
was apparently genuine, and there is lit- 
tle doubt that, for the moment, the af- 
fection he expressed for his Irish sub- 
jects was heartfelt. Shortly after he had 
left the green island he wrote a strong 
letter to his Prime Minister, protesting 





* A History oF THE Four GEORGES AND OF WILLIAM IV. 
By Justin McCarthy and J. H. McCarthy. Vols. iii and 
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against the appointment of any but an 
Englishman to the office of Primate of 
All Ireland. He was then enacting a new 
role, that of the patriot English King, al- 
ways vigilant for the protection of Eng- 
lish interests. He wept also when an ad- 
dress was presented to him by his loyal 
Hanoverians. This did not hinder him 
from declaring, with evident sincerity, 
that Hanover and her people were equal- 
ly repulsive to him after he had spent a 
few days in the Electorate. All this 
would seem to absolve the worst of the 
Hanoverian kings from the charge of 
conscious hypocrisy. 

Mr. McCarthy is at his best, however, 
when he records the progress and 
triumph of those political causes with 
which he is in thorough sympathy. The 
main incidents of the agitation for par- 
liamentary reform are told with great 
vigor and eloquence, and with a kind of 
restrained enthusiasm that at once takes 
hold of the reader. The mighty trans- 
formation that converted England from 
a narrow oligarchy into a well-ordered 
democracy has never had its salient char- 
acteristics brought out in a more interest- 
ing and brilliant fashion. The author is 
especially happy in his vivid presenta- 
tions of the men who have made history. 
His sketches of Burke, Fox, Sheridan, 
Russell, Peel, and, above all, of Canning, 
are admirable. We have the very atmos- 
phere and color of the times in which 
they lived. His portraits of the great 
literary men of the period are also little 
masterpieces. 

On the whole, the distinctive character- 
istics of the mind of England and of 
English political life from the accession 
of George III to the accession of Vic- 
toria have seldom been analyzed with 
more sagacity of judgment and more 
charm of style. Mr. McCarthy has been 
accused of treating only the superficial 
aspects of history, of having an eye only 
for its personal and theatrical phases. 
Even if the charge were true, much 
would have to be forgiven to a writer 
who is always graceful, picturesque and 
luminous, and who could not be dull if 
he tried. 

a ; 

DecorATIVE FLower Srtupies. For 
the Use of Artists, Designers, Students 
and Others. Illustrated with a series 
of forty colored plates printed in fac- 
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simile of the original drawings, etc. By 
J. Foord. Imperial 4to. Decorated 
cloth cover. Gilt top. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $12.00 net.) 
Miss Foord’s present volume is full of 
charm in more than one sense. It appeals 
not only to artists, designers, students 
and art craftsmen generally, but also, in 
the comprehensive language of the title- 
page, to “ others.” More especially, how- 
ever, the book is adapted to the needs of 
the designer. The colored flower pages 
are supplemented by outline drawings of 
details that will be very useful and often 
labor-saving to the busy decorator. The 
artist has written, and not the scientist, 
and while botanical accuracy as to struc- 
ture and flower-form has been carefully 
preserved, the drawings have been made 
with reference to the art value that ob- 
tains in each of the forty cases of the re- 
produced examples. Delicacy and taste 


are characteristic of the flower studies 
contained in the book. The author has 
in no case presented the impossible flow- 
er that lacks nothing of that which is con- 
summate, but she has fearlessly incor- 
norated imperfections that are typical. 


The essential character of the particttlar 
flower covered by an individual study has 
been sought after, and it may be said that 
a text has been produced, both with pen- 
cil and pen, disclosing much that is love- 
ly, and that has hitherto been overlooked 
or ignored. The flowers appear in their 
natural tints and in various stages of 
growth. There are the buds, the per- 
fected blooms, the blossoms in decadence, 
and, finally, the flowers gone to seed. The 
monumental aspect of the book lies in the 
illustrations, but should the descriptive 
matter be passed over, the student would 
have suffered a distinct loss. No at- 
tempt has been made to be encyclopedic. 
Just enough is told about the names of 
treated flowers, their origin, growth and 
distribution, as well as the legendary 
quaintness of flavor that clusters around 
them, to lend interest to what might else 
appear as a dry catalog. 


a 


THE Mopern AMERICAN BIBLE. S. 
Luke. (Gospel—Acts.) Books of the 
Bible in Modern: American Form and 
Phrase, with Notes and Introduction. 
By Frank Schell Ballentine. (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents.) 
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Mr. Ballentine is an Episcopal clergy- 
man, whose name is misspelled in Whit- 
taker’s Almanac. The two books writ- 
ten by Luke are given in what is verily 
modern American. The process of re- 
construction, so as to get rid of all the fa- 
miliar sacred language, is carried to a 
great extent. As an illustration we 
quote a passage: 

“After this he went and saw a saloon- 
keeper named Levi sitting in his saloon, and 
said to him: 

** Follow me.’ 

“He left everything, got up, and began to 
follow him. 

“ Levi — him a great reception in his. 
house, and there was a great crowd of saloon- 
keepers and others who were with them at 
table. And the Pharisees and their Scribes. 
kept complaining to his disciples and saying: 

“* Why do you eat and drink with saloon- 
keepers and prostitutes?’ 

“Jesus answered them: 

“* Those who are well need no physician, 
but those who are sick. I have not come to 
call good people but bad people to a change 
of mind and purpose of heart.’ ” 


We do not find fault with this method 
of translation, for it is fresh and will be 
helpful to many people. 


5 


A CorpiAL AND DIsPASSIONATE DiIs- 
CUSSION ON PREDESTINATION: Its Scrip- 
tural Import. By Bishop John B. Small, 
D.D. (York, Pa.: Dispatch Publishing 
Co.) Bishop Small is a dignitary of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church and has written much in the in- 
terests of his Church. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the African Methodists in 
our Southern States find it necessary to 
defend their views of free grace against 
the strict Calvinism of the negro Bap- 
tists, and this is what the present volume 
does. Bishop Small’s argument is based 
upon the premise that Scripture cannot 
contradict itself and is its own best inter- 
preter. It should seem that a very crude 
doctrine of predestination is prevalent in 
and has been met by the churches which 
Bishop Small represents. He very sharp- 
ly antagonizes the doctrine which he at- 
tributes to Calvin, and argues from Sctip- 
ture that it is destructive to our idea of 
the righteousness of God to believe that 
he would predestinate any man to eternal 
sin and death without previous regard to 
his character. Such discussions as this 
we have pretty nearly done with among 
most of our churches, and we do not think 
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it a very important matter what one’s 
theory may be in reference to election 
and reprobation. But better mental 
gymnastic can hardly be found than the 
discussion of such a theme, and we can- 
not regret that it is taxing the acuteness 
of our colored brethren in the Southern 
States. 
& 


INDIAN BASKETRY. With 300 Illus- 
trations. By George Wharton James. 
(New York: Henry Malkan. $2.00.) 
Mr. James is a passionate admirer of the 
Indians and their work, and has written 
a number of volumes on the Mission In- 
dians of California. In this fascinating 
bceok he has gathered what we know of 
the Indian basket-work, making use 
not only of the result of his own re- 
searches, but of the considerable bib- 
liography which we owe to Mason, 
{.xon, Cushing, Fewkes, and others. 
He has had access to the finest private 
collections, and has illustrated his pages 
with a wealth of wood-cuts and half- 
tones. It surprises the uninitiated to 
find such a pattern as the Greek fret or 
the anthemion, which have had a native 


origin and have not been borrowed from 


the older continent. This shows that 
not only such simple designs as crosses 
and circles may arise anywhere, but that 
even more conventional forms may have 
diverse origin. This extremely interest- 
ing volume is a real addition to our 
knowledge of an art sure to decay unless 
it is carefully preserved by those who 
are interested in Indian culture. 
S 


Antonia. By Jessie Van Zile Bel- 
den. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.) We have here a tale which 
shows the life of New Amsterdam to 
fhave been no less “severe and strenu- 
ous” than that of the Puritans. The 
-story (which at some points has a strong 
-reminder of a familiar one) is excellent, 
and the simple, direct style keeps it mov- 
-ing without any friction. Antonia, as a 
-purely Dutch woman, might have proved 
-too phlegmatic to play the heroine, but, 
-with a drop of Spanish blood added to 
ther veins, she is graceful and spirited 
enough to please the most exacting. 
From page to page we pursue the flying 
phantom of happiness deferred, sure of 
finding the pot of gold at the rainbow’s 
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foot. To be dull on the way is impossi- 
ble, for when a moving accident is want- 
ing there are always Indians in the back- 
ground to lend to life that uncertainty 
so delightful—in fiction. 


& 


Her Royat HicHNess Woman. By 
Max O’Rell. (New York: The Abbey 
Press. $1.50.) This is the fourteenth 
book Max O’Rell has published about 
Jonathan, John Bull and Jacques Bon- 
homme, and their respective wives, chil- 
dren, manners and customs. If he lives 
long enough he will probably publish 
fourteen more, and doubtless they will all 
be interesting and amusing. In this book 
he is particularly happy, for his main 
theme is woman, and what subject is so 
fascinating to a Frenchman as that? He 
has many bright, and only a few stupid, 
things to say about her: whether they be 
true or false only she, of course, can tell. 


a 


Tue Luck oF THE Vatts. By E. F. 
Benson. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50.) A “thrilling,” old-fash- 
ioned tale which progresses through the 
gruesome underground passages and se- 
cret doorways of an old English manor 
house into the most appalling situations, 
and out again into the sunshine of mar- 
ital happiness. The “heavy villain” is 
of an entirely new type, being a rosy 
faced, innocent-eyed old man with an ap- 
parently amiable weakness for blowing 
a flute, who stings and poisons in the 
dark like a viper. The plot is ingenious, 
and the author’s penne. of description 


extraordinary. 
& 


FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES. 
Edition in Colors. By F. Schuyler 
Mathews. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.75.) This tried and proved 
guide to our familiar trees now appears 
with the addition of twelve full-page pic- 
tures printed in colors. While we do not 
think these colored plates will add appre- 
ciably to the real usefulness of the book, 
they at least lend a certain sprightliness 
to its appearance. It is not necessary to 
commend again the plan of Mr. Math- 
ews’s work and his wisdom in laying so 
much emphasis on the general character 
of the leaf as the feature by which ordi- 
nary observers distinguish tree from tree. 
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A Sunny SouTHerner. By Julia 
Magruder. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.25.) In Southern romances the her- 
oine is too often represented upon a ped- 
estal, while the hero, unkempt, unshaven 
and apparently dashed over with social 
ignominy, is seen to struggle up to her 
feet. After a long time love levels the 
ground, endows him with magnetism 
and convincing mysteries; and on the 
last page he invariably turns out to be a 
Northern nabob of some superlative kind ; 
whereupon the lady steps gracefully 
down, apologizes for her pedestal, ex- 
plains that it is a sort of family heir- 
loom, and that she is quite willing to 
abandon it for his sake. Such is the 
scheme of this little story. Everything 
incredible and preposterous is done to 
bring about a happy ending. 

st 


Jack Raymonp. By E. L. Voynich. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.50.) A story written with 
power, insight and a certain remorseless 
hardness, recording the martyrdom of a 
child through the ferocities of an old man 
who has the homicidal mania. The 
hard-featured, brave-spirited little hero 
begins life by showing a fine tendency to 
work his way up through tribulations; 
but in the end the struggle seems futile. 
The rain never falls upon his dry ground. 
There are no lilies in his garden, only 
graves. And, worse than all, the author 
proves that his good people are wrong, 
and the wrong people are righteous. 
There is a subtle confusion of moral val- 
ues which destroys the emphasis of the 
story and renders it unprofitable reading. 

of 


WALTER CARTER. Autobiography and 
Reminiscence. 1823—1897. (New York: 
Baker & Taylor Company.) Walter 
Carter was one of the family of brothers 
who established the firm of Carter 
brothers, booksellers, in New York, in 
the thirties. They were a sturdy Scotch 
family, and after Robert came to this 
country and had been settled for a year 
he sent for his father and mother and ten 
brothers and sisters, who were finding 
that the change from hand-looms to 
steam-power was destroying their liveli- 
hood. It was a noble family of the typ- 
ical Scotch Sabbath-keeping sort, and 
Walter was one of the noblest of the fam- 
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ily. His autobiography only extends to 
his. twenty-first birthday, but includes 
some farm life and reminiscences of the 
book trade of the day, with tales of the 
clergymen and the anti-slavery and tem- 
perance campaigns and political move- 
ments. It is fresh, bright and naive. 
The story of his later life is from his 
daughter’s more practiced pen. In 1844 
there were only three men in New York 
who were rated worth over a million 
dollars. They were John Jacob Astor, 
who was. credited -with $9,000,000; 
Stephen Whitney, with $6,000,000, and 
James Lenox, with $3,000,000. Book 
stores were kept open from seven in the 
morning till nine at night.. The four 
Harper Brothers had the largest publish- 
ing house, each managing his own de- 
partment well. Daniel Appleton’s firm 
consisted of himself and his four sons, 
and Robert and Walter and Peter were 
the active members of the Carter’s firm, 
who dealt wholly in religious books. It 
is a charming picture that is given of the 
strong, cheery, good man and his family 
life. us 


THE Heart OF THE Empire. A dis- 
cussion of Problems of Modern City Life 
in England, with an Essay on Imperial- 
ism. By Various Writers. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) A volume 
of excellent essays on some of the most 
important questions with which the pres- 
ent century has to deal. The problems 
of housing, temperance reform, charity, 
distribution of industry and cognate mat- 
ters are discussed in a sober and scholarly 
manner, by men possessing a first-hand 
knowledge of the city race. “ Some of 
the authors have lived in settlements; 
some in block dwellings ; others have been 
brought by voluntary effort or the de- 
mands of business into direct contact 
with the districts abandoned to the labor- 
ing classes.” The essay on “ Imperial- 
ism’”’ seems somewhat out of place. Its 
subject is not only widely divergent from 
that of the other essays, but its tone and 
style are also of a different type. If 
South Africa be, as is maintained, a 
“land of lies,” it is reasonable to expect 
some of this disingenuousness to appear 
in the controversial literature growing 
out of the long struggles there. The ex- 
pectation, we are sorry to say, is usually 
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fulfilled, whether the writer be Imperial- 
ist or Anti; and the writer of this essay 
has indulged his prejudices and his pas- 
sion to a familiar degree. His paper is 
cleverly, even wittily composed; never- 
theless, it is unfair, and its appearance is 
an intrusion into what would otherwise 
be an exceptionally valuable work. 


Js 


Sir JOHN AND THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
By Lilian Bell. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.15.) In reviewing this 
second volume of “ Harper’s Portrait 
Collection of Short Stories,” it is impor- 
tant to read “ Miss Scarborough’s Point 
of View ” and the sequel, “ With Feet of 
Clay,” otherwise the critic might infer 
that he has only found some entertaining 
stories, cleverly written, but a trifle too 
light to be bound into a volume for pres- 
ervation. But the piquant humor of the 
stories referred to, the shrewd smile of 
the author showing through, the con- 
summate ease and lucidity of the style, 
the revelation of an inflexible moral test 
applied to the relations of life peculiar to 
good women,—all these qualities lift it al- 


most to the dignity of literature. 
& 


Tue Practice oF CuHarity, INDIvID- 
UAL, ASSOCIATED AND ORGANIZED. By 
Edward Thomas Devine, Ph.D. (New 
York: Lentilhon & Co. 65 cents.) This 
instructive little manual for charity 
workers is by the capable General Sec- 
retary of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of the City of New York. It may 
be, therefore, considered as “ official” 
from the standpoint of organized charity. 
Some philanthropic and thoughtful peo- 
ple think “ organized ” charity isa para- 
dox and an officious nuisance; others 
equally philanthropic and thoughtful 
hold that it is a necessary evil. This book 
argues that it is a necessary good. The 
Practice of Charity is to be commended. 

Bd 


SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND Byways. 
By Katharine Lee Bates. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.25.) The high- 
ways of Spain are broad, well-traveled 
roads, for they all lead to some particular 
town with its cathedral, shrine, monu- 
ment or gallery, all picturing the history 
of the past. The byways wander about 
everywhere, by rivers, up valleys to the 
mountains, or down some side street, and 
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reach the homes and the hearts and char- 
acteristics of the people, indicating in 
curious fashion the present and future of 
Spain. Our author succeeds in carrying 
the reader along on her travels over both 
these ways with great comfort and satis- 
faction, and she introduces us to many in- 
teresting people, and gets us a good view- 
point at many a féte, showing and ex- 
plaining everything in an easy, charming 
manner. In the end we come away with 
the impression that for color and pictur- 
esqueness, interest and graciousness noth- 
ing can quite equal Spain and her people. 
& 


Brirp Portraits. By Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. With Descriptive Text by 
Ralph Hoffmann. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.) This is much more than a book of 
superb pictures; each bird has also a 
faithful description written by Ralph 
Hoffmann. There are twenty portraits 
and accompanying monographs—most- 
ly of summer residents of our Northern 
States, altho some are included which 
visit us only in winter, and there are a 
few of those that spend the whole year 
in one locality. The delightful song 
sparrow heads the list, as he should. 
We are gizd to see the Redstart and Bob 
White and the useful Goldfinch; but, 
above all others, our summer and winter 
bird, Chickadee. As a delightful sou- 
venir for a young friend, nothing could 
be finer than this volume. 

: a 


THE NINETEENTH Hote. By Van 
Tassel Sutphen. (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1.00.) This is the third volume 
of the portrait collection of short stories 
which the Harpers are publishing, and, 
like its predecessors, is attractive both in 
make up and material. The eight’ stories 
are bright bits of comedy, in which golf 
clubs and automobiles help out the lead- 
ing characters; and the plots, just like 
these instruments of play, lead us through 
all sorts of difficulties which are at once 
exasperating and amusing. But it is just 
this very fact that gives lifé to the lines. 
Those who play golf will laugh over the 
fantastic hazards that punctuate many of 
the pages, and those.who don’t will ap- 
preciate the slender string of sentiment 
that holds some of the’ characters to- 
gether. The fun of it‘all makes the book 
refreshing stich days as these. 





LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


Literary Notes 


THACKERAY now goes into Dent’s “ Tem- 
ple Classics.” Macmillan also publishes a 
new edition of his novels. 

....A new and revised edition is promised 
of Churton .Collins’s ‘“ Ephemera Critica,” 
which we reviewed recently. 


....This sentence on Thoreau is taken 
from the London Academy: “ Thoreau ex- 
pressed himself in literature with a complete- 
ness which stands solitary among moderns; he 
knew himself, as we say, in and out.” 


...-E. P. Dutton & Co. announce that they 
will publish shortly Villari’s “ Life of Giovanni 
Segantini.” The account of the artist’s early 
struggle, his life in the mountains, and his 
final success is said to make a story of great 
interest. 


....The title of Gorky’s much talked-of 
novel, “‘Foma Gordyeeff,’ means ‘“ Thomas 
the Proud,” Foma being the Russian form of 
the English name Thomas, and Gordyeeff sig- 
nifying proud. The name Gorky itself is a 
nom-de-plume signifying “ the bitter one,” and 
was chosen by the author to indicate his early 
attitude toward life. 


...-A New Topographical, Physical and 
Biblical Map of Palestine. Edited by Prof. 
George Adam Smith. (New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This map we 
receive folded on cloth in covers, and with an 
index of places. It is on the scale of four 
inches to the mile, and thus makes on rollers a 
large wall map. It presents a complete survey 
of the country as it exists at the present day, 
compiled from the latest researches of the Eng- 
lish and German Palestine Exploration Funds, 
and gives all the biblical sites as well as the 
modern place-names. It includes the country 
from Beirut in the north to the Arabah in the 
south, extending as far east as Damascus and 
Jebel Hauran. It is colored to show the eleva- 
tion or depression, and is every way as com- 
plete a map as could be asked for, by far the 
best acessible to the public and invaluable to 
biblical students or for travelers in Palestine. 


....-Hardy and Meredith—that is a conjunc- 
tion of names to conjure by. Edmund Gosse 
tells this. story in the current International: 
“On the best authority I am informed that the 
first novel which Mr. Hardy wrote has never 
been published and will never see the light. 
The name of it was ‘The Poor Man and the 
Lady,’ and it was full of the revolutionary and 
anti-social extravégances which are native to 
the unripeness of a youth of genius. It hap- 
pened by a strange and interesting coincidence 
that the ‘reader’ for the publisher to whom 
this manuscript was submitted happened to be 
no less a person than Mr. Meredith. He saw 
the rough power in the book, and he recom- 
mended it for publication. But he also sent 
for the young man, and with great courtesy 
and friendliness urged him to consider whether 
it would not be wise to adopt, on his first intro- 
duction to the public, a- gentler guide. The 
result was that Mr. Hardy asked leave to sup- 
press ‘ The Poor Man and the Lady,’ and re- 
tired to write ‘ Desperate Remedies.’ ” 
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Pebbles 


“Was he on his knees when he proposed 
to‘'you?” No, I was! ”’—Life. 


....When the isthmian canal is completed 
passengers can sit on the deck of ships in 
transit.and enjoy a revolution on either side.— 
The New York World. 


....L met a goat, and said to him, 
“The question, pray, excuse, 
“Why do you always wag your chin? ” 
Quoth he, “ Because I chews! ” 
—Life. 
....Beggar (preliminarily) : “ I’ve seen bet- 
ter days.” Busy Man: “So have I; looks as 
if it had set in for an all-day drizzle. Con- 
foundedly unpleasant. Got to take ’em as they 


come, tho. Tra, la, la.’"—The Charities Re- 
view. 


..». Lhe sentimental bride on the park bench 
at St. Joe watched the sun set in Lake Michi- 
gan. And she murmured: “ See, darling, how 
phosphorescent!” “It’s no wonder,” re- 
sponded the matter of fact bridegroom, “‘ when 
you think how many matches are made here.” 
Then, as the sun sank to rest, her head sank 
likewise—on George’s shoulder—and all was 
still.—Chicago Tribune. 


A little father o’er the stile 
As James would fain a sister— 
As eke some mother lads would do— 
He bent him down and kiss’d her. 


The maiden cried, “ Aunt you a wretch 
To treat a girl so badly? 
You’d daughter be ashamed, I say, 
To cousin me so sadly!” ¢ 
—Boston Genealogist. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


I see a thousand lovers yearning for the love 
that is denied them. 

I see a thousand spirits damned to sigh 
through all eternity for love once light- 
ly thrown away. 

I see a thousand angels happy with the love 
that heaven reserved for them. 

I see a thousand little heaps of dust that 
once were animate with love—that once 
had hopes and fears—that mock at care. 

I see—but I don’t suppose anybody cares a 
cuss what I see. 

Chicago Record-Herald. 


....-During one of Adelina Patti’s last tours 
in the United States, the following preliminary 
notice was published by a certain Western edi- 
tor: “ Madame Patti Nicolini, the eminent vo- 
calist-and farewellist, will come to us for posi- 
tively the last time next year. All those who 
expect to die before the year after next will do 
well to hear the human nightingale on this 
trip, for Patti never says good-by twice in the 
same year, and to die without hearing her 
strike her high two-ihousand-dollar note is to 
seek the hereafter in woful ignorance of. the 
hights to which a woman with good lungs, a 
castle in Wales, and who only uses one kind of 
soap, can soar when she tries.”—Argonaut. 


FROM OUR OWN 





EDITORIALS 


President McKinley 


Tue American nation stands awed, in- 
dignant, in the presence of a terrible 
crime committed against its own exist- 
ence, a crime plotted to destroy not so 
much a man as the Government which he 
represents. The burning hatred of the 
assassin was not against Mr. William 
McKinley as an individual, but against 
President McKinley, the chosen ruler of 
the people. It was the violent protest of 
anarchy against law. 

And who made this law? The people. 
William McKinley was the _ people’s 
choice. This Czolgosz family had come 
of their own free will here to escape 
tyranny, and had been given the fullest 
freedom. They had even been invited to 
help choose the Governor of their State 
and the President of the nation. We 
doubt not this Leon Czolgosz himself 
voted last November. He had become 
an equal citizen of the freest country in 
the world, the choicest home of liberty, 
where birth gives no privilege, where 
each man is allowed to carve his own for- 
tune, and each to help rule the nation 
and decide its policy, where the voice of 
the people is sacred like the voice of God. 
And against this free, equal government, 
in the person of William McKinley, he 
raised his murderous hand. 

And who was William McKinley? He 
was the chosen head of the Government, 
the sacred representative of the voice of 
the people. He was a gentle, kindly, 
spotless man, utterly devoted to the wel- 
fare of the people, and solicitous only to 
obey the people’s will in the fear of God. 
No ruler could have seemed safer against 
the feathered shaft or the leaden shot of 
malice. 

And yet it was this blameless man 
against whom murderous malice was 
aroused. He was regarded as a tyrant, 
to be slain by any daring hero. He was 
called the oppressor of the people; his 
was the Imperialist sword that cut down 
the struggling hosts of liberty; he was 
the tool through whom monsters of 
wealth crushed the army of laborers into 
penury and slavery. He represented the 
autocrats and capitalists, the foes of the 
workingmen. Had not Czolgosz read 
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all these things in the viper press, gloated 
over the cartoons of it, heard Emma 
Goldman repeat the bitter lie till he 
nerved himself to avenge the wrong to 
the people. by tyrannicide? 

Yet William McKinley is none of 
these things that Czolgosz read and 
heard. He represents the best purpose of 
all the people. If he has erred in his pol- 
icy, it is because the people in their full- 
est expression of high purpose and will 
have also erred. He rules as President, 
because the people wish Presidents to 
rule, and have chosen him to rule. He 
has executed righteous law for rich and 
poor, in New York and Idaho, as the peo- 
ple wished it. He has delivered Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines from 
Spanish tyranny, and has annexed the 
two last to the United States, and has in- 
stituted self-government and liberty and 
peace in all three, because the American 
people had a feeling of generous mercy 
for those oppressed islands, and he has 
thus enlarged the power and influence of 
the nation for good all over the world. 
He has set to the other nations an exam- 
ple of self-restraint and honor in China, 
such as our people approve. He repre- 
sents at home industry and prosperity 
and comfort, and honor and beneficence 
abroad. It is the worthy representative 
of the will and wisdom of the people 
whom this ignorant, conceited, misguided 
wretch has tried to murder. Against his 
malice are combined the prayers of the 
people and the best surgical skill of the 
world. We rejoice to believe that mal- 
ice will be thwarted, and that the Presi- 
dent will recover to serve out his full term 
of office. m 


The Assassin’s Deed 


In thirty-six years three Presidents of 
the United States have been struck down 
by the assasin’s bullet, one for every 
three terms, three elected Presidents out 
of last seven. Two of them died from 
the wound; the third may die. 

Sympathy for the suffering President 
is matched with bitter indignation 
toward the assassin, and yet, while the 
heart keeps hot, the head must keep cool. 

There are some eighty million people 
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in the United States. Perhaps there are 
eighty people who are dangerous an- 
archistic cranks. They are mostly for- 
eigners, or of foreign parentage, who 
have learned, under tyranny, to hate all 
government, and who not only believe 
there should be no rule of law, but who 
can be persuaded themselves to avenge 
the people by slaying the ruler. They 
are atheists, having no fear of God or a 
future life, and are swallowed up by 
the conceit of their own folly, and think 
they make themselves heroes for all the 
ages if they sacrifice their own lives to 
slay the tyrants of the world. They are 
very few, but they are very dangerous. 
Their insignificance gives them the pro- 
tection of obscurity, while the destinc- 
tion of their victims raises them to 
world-wide notoriety of fame. Against 
their bullet or dagger no President, no 
Emperor, no Czar is safe. 

This particular assassin declares that 
he has learned his doctrine from the 
lectures of a pestilent woman named 
Emma Goldman. We do not doubt that 
there are several little companies of these 
anarchistic assassins in this country 
which fire the passions of weak men, or 
even plot murders of rulers and choose 
by lot the man who shall do the deed. 
This wretch may not have been chosen by 
them to do this deed, but he was inspired 
by them to make his assault on the na- 
tion’s organic law. In this case the un- 
worty rebel against law was protected by 
law from just such violence as he at- 
tempted against our Chief Executive. 
There were those who would have killed 
him on the spot, as he tried to kill the 
President. But we must hold to law even 
in defense of those who deny law. 

Behind these little groups: of .an- 
archists, the John Schwabs and the 
Emma Goldmans, behind the Paterson 
or Chicago or Detroit conspirators, stand 
those other infamous slanderers of the 
Government and rulers that make it their 
business and trade to inflame the public 
mind. We refer to a large class of ut- 
terly irresponsible yellow newspapers 
which are constantly slandering, by type 
and caricature, our President and other 
officials. President McKinleyis an honest, 
conscientious man, who tries to do his 
duty; and those who dislike his policy 
ought to honor his office. But we have 
seen, in papers: which this week are full 
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of his praise and of denunciations of the 
assassin, day after day, pictures which 
represent him as an insignificant, mon- 
key-like dwarf, submissively led by an 
obese, dollar-marked figure representing 
the trusts or Senator Hanna. We have 
all seen those pictures and have read the 
editorials that match them. But they 
are all of the same criminal character 
as the speeches of Emma Goldman. To 
them we must look for the accursed in- 
spiration that struck down the President. 
They are not to be laughed at, not to be 
taken lightly, but with indignation. We 
doubt not that Senator Hanna is in the 
same danger of assassination as was Pres- 
ident McKinley, and if he should be shot 
it will be these yellow journals that are 
to blame.. But what care they? The 
murder of a President sells editions. 
But what we shall do with 
anarchists is a further question. 


& 


the 


Anarchism and the Law 


THE people of the United States have 
shown a great reluctance to deal severe- 
ly with anarchism. The tradition that 
America is an asylum for the oppressed, 
and the belief that perfect freedom of 
political discussion is essential to liberty, 
have great vitality. European nations 
have often reproached us for failing to 
distinguish between a liberty of utter- 
ance that is expedient, and a criminal 
raving that is known to be closely asso- 
ciated with conspiracy and assassination. 
More than once our relations with Great 
Britain have been strained by our tolera- 
tion of dynamiters. Italy, if not for- 
mulating a legal complaint, is undoubted- 
ly cherishing a moral grievance against us 
for our easy-going indifference to the 
Paterson gang that plotted and have 
gloried in the murder of a generous and 
high-minded king. Even when our own 
domestic peace has been threatened we 
have still held strongly to the policy of 
letting anarchism alone until overt 
violence could be proven. The hanging 
of the Haymarket anarchists at Chicago 
was strongly disapproved by a large and 
influential class of theorists, and by not 
a few minds of a more practical turn. 
Lawyers especially have held that Judge 
Gary’s rulings strained the fundamental 
principles of constitutional law. “So 
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long as the anarchist only talks, and un- 
til he does something, he cannot be mo- 
lested.” This has been our creed. 
Whether the assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley by an avowed anarchist, 
following so closely upon the taking off 
of Carnot, the Empress Elizabeth and 
King Humbert, will bring the American 
people and their legislative bodies to a 
severer view it is not easy to predict; 
but there are indications, in the attitude 
of the press, and in the utterances of 
public men, that give some hope of 
broader and more courageous thinking. 
The first wave of indignation will ex- 
pend itself in threats of “ extermina- 
tion,” and similar violent language, and 
that is on all accounts to be desired. We 
are already quite prone enough in this 
country to substitute irregular punish- 
ments for due process of law. What 
the situation calls for is a sober, thought- 
ful reconsideration of the whole problem 
of the relation of anarchism to a repub- 
lican government, an exhaustive dis- 
cussion of all its possibilities by clear- 
headed leaders of public opinion, and the 
adoption of a policy that shall be at once 


lawful, rigorous, prompt and efficient. 
The first step in such a policy is to 
make clear to the people the difference, 
which is not generally recognized even 
by the better newspapers, between a 
creed of peaceful anarchism and the 


propaganda of criminal anarchism. 
There are men against whom no breath 
of reproach has ever been uttered who 
believe as an article of philosophy that 
all government of man by man is morally 
wrong. The Society of Friends, while 
not going quite to this length, holds 
doctrines that very closely approach the 
denial of the rightfulness of human 
government. Count Tolstoi, we sup- 
pose, while not calling himself an an- 
archist, is almost or quite an anarchist 
in philosophical conviction. But philo- 
sophical anarchism, when combined with 
a literal interpretation of the injunction 
to “resist not evil,” is harmless to the 
community. There can be no possible 
objection to allowing men to argue that 
all employment of force in the relations 
of man to -man is morally indefensible; 
and, if they derive from this principle 
the conclusion that governments, mak- 
ing use of guns and bayonets and 
policemen’s clubs are wrong, they can 
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harm nobody so Jong as they also teach 
that forcible resistance to government 
likewise is wrong. 

Absolutely: different is the anarchism 
that is essentially criminal, and that often 
develops into actual crime. When one- 
half of the creed of philosophical an- 
archism—that, namely, which denies the 
rightfulness of government— is adopted 
by fanatics, neurotics, and instinctive 
criminals, while the other halfi—namely, 
the gospel of non-resistance—is ignored 
or discarded, the result is an exceedingly 
dangerous product which, by its very 
nature, is bound to assume a criminal 
character, and, unless watched and re- 
strained by the community, to grow into 
murder and revolution. 

The second step in a sound policy 
toward anarchism must be a clear recog- 
nition that certain forms of insanity can- 
not be dealt with on the easy-going plan 
of laisser faire. Criminal anarchism has 
received much aid and comfort from 
well meaning men, some of a scientific 
and some of a sentimental turn, who have 
protested that the anarchist who counsels 
violence is prima facie an unbalanced 
and irresponsible person. On this whole 
subject of a right relation of the law to 
irresponsible characters there is endless 
confusion in the public mind. _ Irre- 
sponsibility is a sufficient reason for 
withholding those punishments which 
imply a judgment of guilt, and which 
contain an element of vengeance, or 
retribution. It is no reason whatever 
for allowing the irresponsible person, or 
faction, to go at large, to the deadly peril 
of useful and law-abiding men, and a 
continuing menace to the social order. 
Let it then be granted that anarchists 
of the blood-thirsty sort are irresponsible 
creatures, if science so declares. A way 
must be found within the forms ef law 
to prevent them from putting their creed. 
of violence into practice. 

And this brings us to the third step 
which must be taken in any rational. 
policy of dealing with criminal an- 
archism. We have had quite enough of 
the nonsense of waiting until the crim- 
inal anarchist murders somebody before 
taking him in hand. Too many valuable- 
lives have been sacrificed already, and 
our constitutional liberty has been: sub- 
jected to an altogether unnecessary peril. 
Criminal insanity is a medico-legal 
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phenomenon that has long been recog- 
nized in the statutes and by the decisions 
of the courts of all civilized countries. 
The criminally insane may be and are 
_ deprived of liberty upon proof of crim- 
inal conduct, altho their acts have pro- 
ceeded from irresponsible impulses, or 
from delusion. It is for the law-making 
power to say what acts shall be construed 
as criminal, and what evidence shall be 
deemed sufficient to estabish the fact of 
criminal insanity. Is it necessary, then, 
to wait until the criminal anarchist has 
shot some one, or thrown a bomb, before 
placing him safely behind the bars? We 
think that it is time to recognize and 
to define by law as criminal all advocacy 
of assassination as a political method, all 
participation in meetings in which 
violence is approved, and all expressions 
of satisfaction in deeds of violence al- 
ready committed. Proof of such ex- 
pressions, or advocacy, or participation, 
in connection with a plea of irresponsibil- 
ity by the defense, should then be de- 
clared sufficient evidence of criminal in- 
sanity, and restraint in a safe place of 
detention should be provided for those 
found guilty. 

In the policy here suggested there 
would be no violation of any rational 
principle of liberty. It is a policy de- 
manded by common sense to meet a 
serious and growing evil. The alterna- 
tive is a frequent recurrence of assassina- 
tion. 

Let us, then, have a legal recognition 
of the criminality of murderous an- 
archism, and a law providing restraint 
for life for all who preach or glory in 
assassination, whether they plead in- 


sanity or not. 
st 


in Nu- 


Recent Investigations 
trition 


ONE of the greatest surprises for med- 
ical visitors from the Occident who took 
advantage of the International Medical 
Congress held at Moscow four years ago 
to make an excursion into the terra 
incognita, Russia, was to find the won- 
derful development of medical education 
and investigation in that presumedly 
backward country. At Moscow the 
university medical buildings, and espe- 
cially those devoted to clinical or bed- 
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side teaching, are easily among the finest 
in the world. At St. Petersburg the 
Imperial Institute of Medicine, with a 
magnificant plant devoted entirely to 
post-graduate teaching and medical in- 
vestigation, was.a never ending source of 
admiration, and, let us add, of envy. 
Americans certainly wished that some- 
how our republican government could be 
brought to realize how much such facili- 
ties for investigation would redound to 
the health and happiness of our people. 

It was no surprise, then, to those who 
had visited Russia three years before to 
find at the last International Medical 
Congress in Paris last year that a Rus- 
sian had been invited to contribute one 
of the most important papers and was 
given a place on the program beside 
Virchow and Burdon-Sanderson and our 
own Jacobi. Professor Pavlov, the Di- 
rector of the Department of Experiment- 
al Medicine at the Russian Imperial 
Medical Institute, was the individual 
honored. His paper embodied the re- 
sults of his original investigations with 
regard to the most important nerves in 
the body—the pneumogastric nerves, 
whose terminal filaments are distributed 
to all the important organs. The con- 
clusions announced by Professor Pavlov 
were rather startling, since they repre- 
sented a distinct advance in medical 
opinion. The new views served to throw 
precious light on certain obscure but im- 
portant problems of animal nutrition. 
The significance of these original investi- 
gations for modern medicine can be best 
realized from the fact that the committee 
of award for the Nobel foundation con- 
sidered that their author deserved a place 
beside Professor Finsen, the Danish in- 
vestigator, whose light therapy we dis- 
cussed last week, and merited to divide 
with him the more than $100,000 prize 
that the committee held for distribu- 
tion. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it has been well known that sec- 
tion of the pneumogastric nerves caused 
death. Claude Bernard showed that ir- 
ritation of these nerves might cause the 
heart to stop instantly. This and other 
similar experimental results enabled the 
distinguished French physiologist to in- 
troduce into physiology the idea of in- 
hibitory nerves—that is, nerves that pre- 
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vent function in the system by some in- 
fluence of nerve impulses not well under- 
stood. It is not because of this action 
on the heart, however, that section 
of the pneumogastrics causes death. 
After section of these nerves the heart 
continues to beat, tho it is much more 
sensitive to extraneous influences than 
before. About the middle of the nine- 
teenth century two of the greatest medi- 
cal authorities of the time, Traube and 
Schiff, disputed over the question of 
death after section of the pneumo- 
gastrics being due to respiratory com- 
plications. The breathing in animals 
with cut pneumogastrics is always 
lessened in amount, and the lack of sensi- 
tiveness in the larynx permits foreign 
bodies to find their way into the lungs 
and so cause serious pulmonary derange- 
ment. 

Professor Pavlov put all preceding in- 
vestigations out of the problem by show- 
ing that animals in which both pneumo- 
gastrics were cut might, if due precau- 
tions were taken, be kept alive and in 
good health for an indefinite length of 
time. We have said that the pneumo- 
gastric nerves are distributed to all the 
large organs. They are sometimes 
spoken of in anatomy as the pharyngo- 
laryngo - tracheo - broncho - cesophago - 
cardio-gastro-hepatic-intestinal nerves, 
the unwieldy name being a catalog of 
their main distribution. Professor 
Pavlov showed that it was not through 


the cardiac or pulmonary filaments that : 


the cut pneumogastrics caused death in 
former experiments, but because of dis- 
turbances of digestion due to the ab- 
sence of a certain regulating influence 
exercised under normal conditions by 
these nerves upon the stomach and in- 
testines. If animals were given a very 
simple diet they could be kept alive even 
with cut pneumogastrics and good health 
‘maintained. Even a mild _ purgative 
medicine that in ordinary animals had 
but very slight effect caused the death 
of animals with cut pneumogastrics. 
Not only this, but internal temperature 
was easily disturbed. Constancy of 
temperature is a sign of good vital re- 
sistance, and this was seriously under- 
mined. 

In a word, Professor Pavlov’s ingeni- 
ous investigations showed that while di- 
gestion was presumed to be a chemical 
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problem, the proper absorption of food 
after its preparation by the digestive 
juices. depends on the vital nerve-force 
present in the cells of the digestive tract. 
Nerves are only conductors, but along 
them travel impulses on which depends 
the continuance of life. Interference 
with blood supply causes death, or a 
sure lowering of vital activity, but the 
interruption of the flow of »nerve im- 
pulses has a like effect. The heart-beat 
depends on nerve-force transmitted from 
the central nervous system, so that all 
the problems of nutrition center now, 
in a way not quite understood before, in 
the principle of life, which seems to be 
more immediately united to the cells of 
the nervous tissues. 

These observations show how much 
the function of organs may depend on 
the state of the nervous system. They 
throw light on the obscure problems of 
nervous exhaustion in which organic af- — 
fections of many kinds are simulated. 
Not only that, but they make clear how 
the high-strung tense living of our mod- 
ern days wastes nerve-force, and so ex- 
hausts the stock of vitality. While show- 


ing the significance of the principle of 
life behind the chemical and physical 
processes of the body, Pavlov’s work 
brings into relief the essential unity of 
the animal system, tho composed of 


multicellular elements. This is, in a 
word, the most suggestive research in 
recent medicine. 


Catholic Free School Education 


Every one knows that it is a strict rule 
of the Catholic Church in the United 
States that every parish must provide a 
parochial school, and every Catholic 
child must be sent to such a school under 
serious ecclesiastical penalty to the 
parents. “We not only expect,” says 
the Baltimore Council of 1884, “ but com- 
mand with all the authority we possess.” 
For these schools teachers from the reli- 
gious orders are supplied, Sisters of St. 
Joseph, of the Immaculate Heart, of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, of the Holy 
Child Jesus, and a dozen others, and, for 
the boys’ schools, chiefly the Christian 
Brothers. To be sure there are mutlti- 
tudes of Catholic children in our public 
schools, but these are either where no 
parochial schools exist, or they are chil- 
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dren of willful Catholics, or, more usual- 
ly, children who have graduated from the 
primary parochial school, which is all the 
parish can afford, and, having learned 
their prayers and had their first strict re- 
ligious instruction, perhaps passed their 
first communion, must now perforce go 
to the public schools or go nowhere. In 
such cases indulgence is freely granted 
by the edig¢ts of the Third Council of Bal- 
timore. 

The extent of this parochial system is 
very great, but yet it does not compare 
with that of our public schools even in 
those cities where it is most developed. 
In the fourteen archdioceses of the 
United States there are reported 446,441 
children under Catholic instruction, of 
whom 361,183 are in free parochial 
schools. Chicago has 62,723 in parochial 
schools; New York, 49,389; Philadel- 
phia, 41,121; Boston, 40,235. The pub- 
lic school pupils are five or six times as 
many. 

As a rule the free parochial school sys- 
tem does not extend beyond the primary 
grades; but an attempt is now being 
made to develop it through all grades. 
The first effort was made eleven years 
ago in Philadelphia, when Mr. Cahill 
made a large gift for the establishment 
of a high school for boys, and in no other 
city, we believe, is the system so far de- 
veloped. Doubtless if it is thought desir- 
able to segregate Catholics all their life, 
or through all their school life, from all 
other people, which to us seems very un- 
wise, it is important to provide high 
schools as well as primary schools. Bish- 
op Spalding has well said that “ progress 
starts from the summits.” It was the 
founding of Harvard College only six 
vears after the Puritans settled in Charles- 
ton and Boston that gave its domi- 
nancy to New England in the United 
States. Bishop Spalding asks: 


“What sound reason, outside of necessity, 


can be given why the Catholic parent should. 


be freely allowed to send his child to the pub- 
lic high school and be strictly forbidden to 
send him to the elementary public school? 

. If the boy of sixteen, with his ripening 
passions and impressionable moral nature, may 
live in a Godless atmosphere without harm, 
why may not the boy of twelve, with his less 
developed impulses to evil?” 


Accordingly it is now the aim of the 
Catholic hierarchy as rapidly as possible 
to develop a system of free Catholic 
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schools covering the higher grades. In 
Philadelphia no rich Catholic has yet 
built a high school for girls, and accord- 
ingly the more advanced scholars are 
brought together in three “high school 
centers ” connected with the larger paro- 
chial schools. There are not many of 
them, only 148 the last year, and only a 
two years’ course is provided, covering 
the ninth and tenth grades, after which 
the pupils receive their diplomas. The 
ordinary high school course extends 
from the ninth to the twelfth grade. In 
the boys’ Catholic high school last year 
there were 400 scholars, while in the en- 
tire archdiocese the number of scholars in 
Catholic schools regularly decreased 
from 12,577 in the first grade to 666 in 
the eighth. Of course, a goodly number 
of upper grade pupils had gone into the 
public schools, and others left school en- 
tirely. 

In the largest cities, where the Catho- 
lic parochial schools are well developed, 
such as New York and Philadelphia and 
Boston, there are from five to six times 
as many children in the public schools as 
are in the parochial, and probably only 
about one-half of the Catholic children 
are in the Catholic schools. The best 
and most intelligent Catholics believe in 
the public schools and patronize them, 
sometimes at no little ecclesiastical risk. 
Altho bidden not to send their sons to 
Harvard and Yale, they patronize these 
and other colleges freely, and declare 
that they do not suffer religious ship- 
wreck thereby. Such is the testimony of 
Father Scully, of Cambridge, as to the 
Harvard Catholic students. Indeed 
there is constant complaint that the 
wealthy Catholics prefer such universi- 
ties, yet they continue to do so, and a 
multitude of the graduates of our high 
schools, normal schools, State universi- 
ties and other colleges heartily support 
our American system. It is impossible 
to draw the lines tight as in the Latin- 


-American countries, where the Council 


of 1899 absolutely condemns all “ free,” 
‘* mixed,” “neutral,” or “ laic”’ schools, 
established “‘ by the machinations and fal- 
lacies of non-Catholics and other adver- 
saries of the Church,” and parents are 
told that they must under no circum- 
stances patronize such schools. 

So strict a rule would not do here. 
The people know better, They are will- 
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ing to pay nearly a million dollars a year 
in the archdiocese of Philadelphia to sup- 
port their religious schools, which, per- 
haps, saves half as much to the taxpay- 
ers. But they are right in believing that 
it is better for their children to mix and 
compete with other children and learn in 
the best schools. A secluded and clois- 
tered virtue which keeps out of the dust 
and heat of public life is apt to gain little 
force. The present Catholic policy is a 
poor one, because it does not give the 
strongest product. It is too protective. 
But if the Catholic policy must be to 
cover the whole period of a child’s educa- 
tion in Catholic schools, as the Latin- 
American Council requires, and the Bal- 
timore Council recommends, then we can 
only wish the high schools for boys and 
girls to be made as good as possible, and 
the rebels who break from them to be 
as many as possible. That will be better 
for them and for the Church; for the 
laymen are right, and the policy of the 
ecclesiastics is wrong. 


& 


The Local Political Situation 


Tue probability of full and cordial 
union among the various Anti-Tammany 
factions grows stronger day by day. It 
is true that occasional mutterings of un- 
yielding opposition to this or that pro- 
posed candidate have been heard; but 
most of these expressions, it is general- 
ly believed, are not to be taken too literal- 
ly. It is the common thought that the 
Mayoralty nominee of the combined 
forces, whoever he may be, will enlist 
practically the full support of the organ- 
izations now arrayed against Tammany 
Hall. 

The Citizens’ Union Committee of One 
Hundred and Seven agreed, September 
4th, on the names to be presented to the 
Conference Committee of the Anti-Tam- 
many bodies. For Mayor, the selections 
were John De Witt Warner, Seth Low, 
George L. Rives and George Foster Pea- 
body; for Controller, Charles S. Fair- 
child, James McKeen and Charles A. 
Schieren ; and for President of the Board 
of Aldermen, F. Norton Goddard, Gen- 
eral F. V. Green, Lawson Purdy, George 
Haven Putnam and James B. Reynolds. 

Of the Mayoralty names easily the 
most prominent is that of Seth Low. The 
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strong fight which he made for the office 
four years ago, when, as an independent 
candidate, he polled 151,540 votes, leads 
many to believe that this year, under the 
changed conditions, he could be elected. 
The Republican organization, which in 
1897 polled 101,863 votes against him, 
would this year, on the word of Mr. Platt, 
support him; and the majority of the 
voters who supported Mr. Henry George 
would probably also fall in line. His 
strongest backing is the conservative 
business element ; but he is also a favorite 
with many of the intelligent leaders of la- 
bor and with the non-partisan municipal 
reformers. He would give an able and a 
just, if not a brilliant administration—a 
safe and conservative conduct of affairs. 

Mr. Low is an Independent Repub- 
lican. And this fact is regarded in some 
quarters as a bar to his candidacy. New 
York being a Democratic city, it is held 
that the union candidate should be a 
Democrat. Ostensibly on this ground, 
tho largely influenced by other considera- 
tions, opposition- to him has been de- 
clared by certain members of both the 
German-American Union and the Great- 
er New York Democracy (the Sheehan 
organization). We hope and believe that 
this antagonism is not irreconcilable; 
but the fear that it may be so adds 
strength to the demand for an Independ- 
ent Democratic candidate. 

Mr. Warner’s political leanings meet 
this requirement; he is, moreover, an 


‘able and distinguished man ; one who has 


been identified for years with public 
movements, particularly in regard to mu- 
nicipal questions. Tho his professional 
associations have been almost entirely 
with the business element, his attitude on 
public matters is frequently that of a so- 
cial radical; he is, therefore, the natural 
heir of the Anti-Tammany — support 
given to Mr. Coler before the elimination 
of the Controller’s name from the list of 
candidates. The mass of the German 
voters are thought to favor him, and the 
German-American Union has already de- 
clared him its candidate. His aggressive 
radicalism, however, has revealed strong 
opposition to his candidacy. 

It is not likely that Mr. Coler can be 
rehabilitated as an Anti-Tammany can- 
didate. The race for the nomination 
would then lie between Mr. Low and Mr. 
Warner. There are some indications, 
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however, that the strength of these two 
may be found so evenly matched in a 
stubborn contest that the selection of a 
“dark horse” may become necessary. 
Should this contingency happen the hon- 
ors are likely to fall to District-Attorney 
Philbin. He would prove a strong can- 
didate, and could doubtless be elected 
over any opponent whom Tammany may 
select. 

The names mentioned for Controller 
are all acceptable. The choice will, 
therefore, depend largely on the Mayor- 
alty choice. A New York Democratic 
head to the ticket argues a Brooklyn Re- 
publican for the second place; a Repub- 
lican for Mayor would probably influence 
the selection of a Democrat for Control- 
ler. 

Equally acceptable, in many respects, 
are the five names mentioned for Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen. For cer- 
tain reasons, however, we are inclined to 
think that Mr. Reynolds would prove the 
strongest candidate. He is not promi- 
nently identified, we believe, with either 
of the two great parties in national or 
State questions; and the political com- 
plexion of the remainder of the ticket 
will therefore not affect his nomination. 
As Head-Worker of the University Set- 
tlement he is known throughout the city 
for his social and humanitarian work, 
and while occupying this place he has 
been actively connected at all times with 
the more serious movements against 
Tammany’s inefficiency and corruption. 
He is a man of earnestness and ability, of 
sound judgment and sterling character, a 
man acquainted with the city’s needs as 
are few other men; and the office could 
hardly find a more capable occupant. 

With such material as the Citizens’ 
Union list to select from there is small 
margin for possible error in the naming 
of a ticket. The indications are bright 
for the redeeming of Greater New York 
from the clutches of the Tiger. 


a 
The Servant Girl Problem 


Tue Servant Girl Union, or Associa- 
tion of Working Women of America, is 
likely to have some far-reaching effects, 
if it ever gets out of Chicago—as it seems 
destined to do. It purposes to be an or- 
ganization to fix the hours of labor, and 
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the hours of relaxation, for all the serv- 
ing women of America; and to establish 
compensation as well. Besides this, it 
stipulates for a certain “free and un- 
trammeled use” of a part of the house 
for receptions, undisturbed by the mis- 
tress, or her family. Under no circum- 
stances shall work be required of any 
servant girl “before 5.30 in the morn- 
ing.” This first demand, thus made, 
would in most country families be an ab- 
solute impossibility. Dairy men and 
market gardeners rise, during the sum- 
mer, between 3 and 4 o'clock; they gen- 
erally retire at from 8 to 9 o’clock in the 
evening. But rise early they must, and 
if the Medes come in with a law forbid- 
ding kitchen work before 5.30, there will 
be a necessity of transferring maid work 
to men, or a larger invasion of Chinese 
must be tolerated; or, better yet, an en- 
largement of the applications of electric- 
ity to perform most of our housework 
for us. 

But the second demand—namely, that 
work shall invariably cease “ after 
aishes are washed at night ”—is easily 
made harmless; for dish washing is, in 
many families, especially in the cities, 
protracted at intervals from 7 to 9 o’clock 
—or later. The intent is plain enough 
to stop “help” about half an hour after 
the evening meal, which in the country 
would be 7.30, and in the city would be 
a little earlier, or a little later. In many 
cases this will be impossible; for where 
there is but one girl employed the chil- 
dren need some attention; and there are 
preparations to be made for the early 
breakfast. There is no reason, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, for any stip- 
ulation or “ union law ” in this matter. 

3ut if this early and prompt close of 
daily work in country homes is to be 
followed vy an evening reception on the 
back porch, or in the kitchen itself, of 
male friends, by the girls, and it becomes 
compulsory for the family to withdraw 
from that part of the house altogether, 
half our families will have to forego the 
pleasure of such a summer boarder as a 
hired girl. It is about all that a refined 
family can endure to admit into the home 
atmosphere a person of different breed 
and breeding; but if she comes clothed 
with authority to set up a separate social 
department of her own—a rival, not a co- 
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operative establishment—then, as for ru- 
ral families, we should have to live with- 
out her. For length and for depth of 
flirtation this agrarian courting is some- 
what aggravating to Saxon nerves. It is 
not permitted “to interfere’ even when 
it is protracted until 10 and 11 o'clock. 
All this may do in the city, where the 
family sleep quite remote from the 
kitchen, but in country houses it is to kill 
sleep. The language of this section of 
the union rules is that 

“Gentlemen friends cannot be barred from 

the kitchen or back porch; and that the con- 
versation shall not be interrupted by members 
of the family during such visits.” 
This bars the housewife from entering or 
using the kitchen, and the family cannot 
use their porch—probably the only 
porch of the house—after dishes are 
washed in the evening. Hereafter, ye ru- 
ral friends, build for yourselves front 
porches. 

“Two hours each afternoon, and twice 
a week the entire evening,” shall belong 
to the domestic, as her indefeasible right. 
That is to say, she shall be, and she will 
be, the one, and only one, who has any 
such privilege in the household. The 
mistress of even a mansion in the coun- 
try rarely has any privileges approximat- 
ing these demands of the union. We 
know mothers and wives who would only 
be too glad to get one evening of a week, 
and one afternoon, during which they 
might have absolute control of their ac- 
tions. But the necessities of home life 
and motherhood and wifehood forbid 
any such freedom. 

“Club life’ and “ bargain Mondays ” 
or Bargain Fridays are to be quite as 
much the right of our new servant as of 
her new mistress. If by club life is 
meant an opportunity for intellectual im- 
provement there can be no possible ob- 
jection to such an arrangement. Our im- 
pression is that club life has been work- 
ing some excellent results for homekeep- 
ers. They have of late taken to the dis- 
cussing of domestic science and eco- 
nomics, to history and to art, with the re- 
sult that our women are likely to be bet- 
ter informed—that is, better educated— 
within ten years from 1900, than the men 
will be, especially the- men whose club 
life is smoking and playing games and 
story telling. It is a somewhat startling 
problem ahead—whether the sex that one 
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hundred years ago could not enter a col- 
lege in the United States will not, one 
hundred years from the opening of Ober- 
lin, be politically, socially, economically 
better qualified to govern than the men 
will be. If club life is to take the servant ~ 
girl on a similar course of training we 
can get along with a good deal of it and 
can manage to do with considerably less 
service. Probably it does not mean any- 
thing definite at present beyond the 
right to imitate the mistress. but it is 
probably a first rate point to yield. Pos- 
sibly it is club life and bargain days that 
have put up this whole movement. The 
bargain counter has made several revo- 
lutions; it may make more. It has 
taught women the real and honest prices 
of goods, and those who ought to econo- 
mize will not hereafter pay prices with- 
out knowing something about them. The 
hired girl has as good a right as her mis- 
tress to this lesson, and this economy. If 
they will both learn the laws of bank- 
ing and have deposits in a savings bank 
or trust company, and will learn the wis- 
dom of living inside their income, they 
will be better women—whether at the 
front of the house or in the rear. 

Looked at as an assertion of woman- 
hood, and the essential right to improve 
one’s self, the new movement is a good 
one. But its minutiz, as now defined, 
cannot be applied to country life. If it 
can be applied to city life, which is doubt- 
ful, it will tend still more to deplete the 
country of helpful help and take brains 
out of the culinary department. We are 
not saying too much when we affirm that 
the one most unpleasant feature of coun- 
try life has been the impossibility of get- 
ting intelligent help. 

It seems most likely that this aggres- 
sive action of the serving women of 
America will lead to a rational union of 


their employers. Consultation is needed: «: 


and this can come, by arbitrament, to an — 
understanding that will make both sides 
far more comfortable. What we need is 
some basis of contract that will bind 
both maid and mistress and be just to all 
concerned. It seems also quite probable 
that there will come about, through this 
movement, a more rational grading of 
prices, so that the raw, untrained women 
cannot secure or demand wages equal to 
those commanded by the better educated. 
It will be well if the whole servant girl 
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question can be stirred up to the very 
hottom. 
& 


We have quoted elsewhere 
. the very important para- 

graphs from President 
McKinley’s speech at the Buffalo Exposi- 
tion. It is nothing less than a formal 
announcement of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment and the legislation which he de- 
sires. Indeed, it may be regarded as an 
abstract and prophecy of his next Mes- 
sage to Congress, as his political will and 
testament if he should not survive his in- 
jury. It marks a turning point in the 
policy of the Republican Party. “‘ The 
period of exclusiveness is past.” “ We 
must not repose in fancied security that 
we can forever sell everything and buy 
little or nothing.” “ Commercial wars 
are unprofitable.” “ Reciprocity treaties 
are in harmony with the spirit of the 
times; measures of retaliation are not.” 
This all means that the policy advocated 
by Mr. Blaine is now to be pressed. Our 
Department of State and Mr. Kasson are 
no longer to be humiliated by having the 
treaties of reciprocity which they have 
carefully negotiated contemptuously 
This is the 


The President 
. on Reciprocity 


pushed aside by the Senate. 
best political news since the end of the 


Philippine war. It shows that the Presi- 
dent is not the submissive tool of selfish 
politicians, but has at heart the real wel- 
fare of the whole country. And we have 
confidence enough in his remarkable po- 
litical sagacity to believe that when he 
made these positive utterances he saw 
that what he desired would be accom- 
plished by Congress, and he did not fear 
the charge that he was acting inconsis- 
tently with his previous attitude as the 
strong friend of protection. 


& 


The article by Dr. 
Ament somewhat tra- 
versing an editorial ut- 
terance about the tardy agreement of the 
legations in Peking gives us occasion to 
say that Sir Robert Hart, who is often 
called the best informed foreigner in 
China, does not take Dr. Ament’s rosy 
view of the easy submission of the Chi- 
nese to foreign direction. He has great 
fear for the future, when China shall 
have had time to recuperate. Nor would 
most people care as little as Dr. Ament 


Dr. Ament’s 
Article. 
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for the hold of Russia in Manchuria. 
But we are glad to quote what Sir Rob- 
ert Hart has to say about Dr. Ament in 
the Great Round World: 


“One name has been much spoken of and 
written about in this ‘looting’ connection. I 
allude to Dr. Ament. Before the siege began 
it was Dr. Ament, single handed, who ven- 
tured down to Tungcho, fifteen miles from Pe- 
king, and brought up the missionary com- 
munity that would probably have perished 
there had it not been for his plucky, timely 
and self-sacrificing intervention. During the 
siege Dr. Ament turned out with the rest of 
us, rifle in hand, when that horrid bell called 
on us to muster and, perhaps, make a last stand 
for women and children. And it was Dr. 
Ament, too, who was set apart by the Lega- 
tion authorities to take charge of whatever 
looted property was brought in for the use of 
the Legations—a tribute to his honesty and 
capacity. Later on, it was Dr. Ament who, 
like or with his colleagues, with no house of 
his own to return to, took refuge in the palace 
of a prince known to have played a leading 
part in the destruction of the missionary prem- 
ises with which Dr. Ament was connected— 
a very righteous ‘tit-for-tat,’ and approved 
of, I believe, by his national officials. Still 
later, it was again Dr. Ament who courageous- 
ly ventured outside of and away from Peking 
to inquire into the condition of converts at va- 
rious points, and with the support of officials 
arrange in an amicable manner for compensa- 
tion for injuries and losses. 

“First and last, and all through, Dr. Ament 
did excellent work; and I am sure personal 
gain, personal profit and personal considera- 
tions never weighed with him in the slightest. 
But he stood on delicate ground, and—it is 
easy to throw stones! To my mind it would 
have been better for missionaries to have left 
the righting of wrongs to those in authority. 
But the times were out of joint, everything 
was anomalous, and some one, evidently, had 
to go to the front; it was the need—the duty 
of the minute that had to be attended to, and 
perhaps the wonder is that there is not more 
to find fault with!” 


& 


This is the kernel of the suf- 
frage plan of the Alabama 
Constitutional Convention : 
After 1903 every new voter must have 
been regularly engaged in some lawful 
business for twelve months before regis- 
tration, and be either able to read and 
write, or own forty acres of land, or hold 
property assessed at $300. The clerks 
of registry will, of course, decide whether 
the candidate has had a “ regular ” busi- 
ness fora year. But before 1903 any one 
can be registered as voter who served in 
either army or is the descendant of such 
soldier, whether he be literate or illiterate, 
and all others who can persuade the reg- 


Alabama 
Suffrage 
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istering officers that they understand the 
duties and obligations of citizens. Those 
thus admitted will possess the right of 
suffrage for life. The confessed purpose 
of this scheme is, of course, to let in all 
the white men and shut out as many ne- 
groes as possible, and the clerks of regis- 
try are trusted to'do the trick before 
1903 and before the United States Su- 
preme Court can pass on the constitu- 
tionality of the provision which makes 
heredity a condition of suffrage; as after 
1903 this provision lapses. Thus the 
Constitution of the United States is to be 
annulled in a State which does not in the 
least need to guard against * negro dom- 
ination.” It will succeed; and yet hon- 
esty is the best policy. 

5d 


When people do not mean to break 
laws, but do so out of simple, dense, con- 
scientious stupidity there ought to be 
some way by which they may escape pun- 
ishment. There is a faction of the Old 
Amish Church in Indiana that refuses to 
swear or affirm to its assessment lists, 
as required by law. They declare that le- 
gal “affirming” is the same as swear- 
ing, which is wrong, being forbidden by 
Scripture. And yet they all have really 
affirmed. Every one has with pen and 
ink made the statement under the as- 
sessor’s list that it is correct, adding the 
words, * But I refuse to swear or affirm,” 
and then signed the statement. This is, 
of course, an affirmation, and somehow 
it ought to be accepted, and yet they are 
compelled to pay ten dollars each and 
costs. There is an injustice here. 

at 


The Philippine question is dead, says 
Senator Hoar. The thing is settled, and 
all should unite to seek the wisest course 
to pursue in those islands, without paus- 
ing to lament the past. He declares that 
in this matter there is no substantial dif- 
ference between the wisest leaders of the 
two parties. We think it will be very 
hard to bring the Democratic Party to 
repudiate the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines. What they will try to make their 
own peculiar treasure will be some spe- 
cial emphasis on plutocracy and trusts. 


& 


Ten years ago The Congregationalist 
took a census of the attendants at the 
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Protestant churches on a_ pleasant 
August Sunday morning in Boston, the 
city proper, leaving out the suburbs. 
Then they numbered 7,056. A census 
taken in August of this year covering 
the same territory showed only 5,525 
present. This is a reduction of 21 per 
cent., but we are not convinced that it is 
evidence of the corresponding loss of 
interest in religion. This is the period 
of the development of the bicycle and 
the trolley, and Boston is a Catholic city. 


& 


The list of the twenty-five provinces 
in the Philippines designated by the Taft 
Commission as sufficiently pacified to 
pass under the jurisdiction of civil gov- 
ernors covers nearly the whole of Luzon, 
and more than half of the population of 
all the islands. Naturally three more reg- 
iments are ordered home. The advance 
now making in administration and educa- 
tion is an honor to the administration 
there and here. 

& 


That announcement of a professorship 
of labor ethics to be established at the 
University of Chicago, to be supported 
by socialistic contributions is on the face 
of it of doubtful authenticity. If sup- 
ported and controlled outside of the 
Board of Trustees it will be a lectureship 
such as anybody can establish and invite 
students to attend, as they do a church or 


a settlement. 
ut 


Mr. William T. Hornaday, the capable 
Director of the New York Zoological 
Park, protests against its being called 
the Zoo. It is of no use, for the Zoo it 
is, and the Zoo it will be, for short. Who 
wants to repeat a long word? We much 
prefer advertisements, but we are per- 
force content to get ads. 


a 


The really worst case of loot in China 
is the seizure by the German troops un- 
der General von Waldersee of the famous 
bronze astronomical instruments made 
centuries ago by the Jesuits. 

& 


“Timekeepers of progress” is the 
good characterization which President 
McKinley makes of the series of great 
expositions. 
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Accidents 


THE husband whom widow Annie 
Kahler formerly had, obtained .a $10,- 
000 accident policy from a Western as- 
sociation. The widow would now like 
the money, and the association is less will- 
ing to pay than she to receive; it there- 
fore sets up as plea that the policy cov- 
ered no purposely-inflicted injuries ex- 
cept those inflicted by burglars and high- 
waymen. The policy might have fur- 
ther stipulated that only burglars with 
_ red hair and gold filling in three front 
teeth should be at liberty “(so to speak) 
to inflict injuries without vitiating the 
victim’s insurance ; such a contract would 
have been legally good, and morally 
good as well if every reasonable effort 
was used to make certain that the in- 
sured understood it. But the associa- 


tion argues that as the killer of Kahler’ 


was a lunatic and neither burglar nor 
highwayman the purposely-inflicted in- 
jury did not come within the exception. 
Can a lunatic have a_ purpose, within 
the meaning of law? It suits the objec- 


tion to this policy to say that he can, and 


we cannot see how the contention can 
reasonably be denied. It must reason- 
ably suffice if the person who does a cer- 
tain act intends such act, and the charac- 
ter of the act seems immaterial. The act 
may be murderous, or suicidal, or fool- 
ish; or it may be that of a diseased mind 
which expects unnatural consequences, 
as when a lunatic springs from a window 
under the delusion that he can fly; so it 
does not seem essential that the charac- 
ter of the act be understood. 

However, leaving this point of con- 
struction open, we come back to the opin- 
ion more than once expressed : that what 
people want and suppose they are getting 
in accident insurance is insurance against 
accidents of all kinds, and that their idea 
of an accident is any hap whatsoever for 
which they are not themselves responsi- 
ble. It is proper enough that some pro- 
hibitions shall be laid, as, for instance, 
that a person must not get on or off a 
train in motion, or must not get off ex- 
cept at a station and after the announce- 
ment of arrival there. The insured ought 
also to exercise at least as much reason- 
ing faculty as an old-fashioned hen, and 


so it might fairly be held, for instance, 
that if an insured man tries to force into a 
gun chamber a cartridge which is too 
small the company should not be respon- 
sible. Draw. the contract however 
broadly and however definitely, there will 
be cases for dispute ; yet since the general 
protection which the public want is plain 
enough it ought to be practicable to ar- 
rive at a scale of premiums. But here 
also “ cheapness ” may be had, if that is 
the taking thing; yet the oversharp per- 
sons who grasp at it should understand 
how it is attained; trim the insurance by 
limitation and exception, and the rate can 
be trimmed, too. Until a claim is pre- 
sented, the cheapness will remain appar- 
ently real. 
& 


WHAT you can get for yourself: an 
immediate income for life; an endow- 
ment against prospective retirement from 
business; a pension for old age. What © 
you can get for your wife: a definite sum 
at your death, and a fixed income for her 
life. What you can get for your sons: 
money to start in a business or profes- 
sion. What you can get for your daugh- 
ters: money for marriage settlement, or 
an income for life after your death. What 
you can get for your business : additional 
capital at your own death or your part- 
ner’s. But how are you to get these de- 
sirable things? They are thus cleverly 
summed up in an English advertisement 
by the Mutual Life of New York, and 
they are to be obtained by life insurance. 
Do not, however, make the mistake of 
supposing that they are parts of what is 
purchasable in one policy, at one price, 
for they are alternates and options; the 
statement is only a neat way of calling 
attention to the variety of specific aims 
and sets of circumstances to which mod- 
ern life insurance practice has been 
adapted. Do not, moreover, make the 
further mistake of imagining these prom- 
ises, or any one of them, a gratuity. 
Nothing is given away in genuine life in- 
surance, or possibly can be. Promises 
to supply something for nothing, or much 
for little, are very easily made, but they 
are ephemeral. The organization which 
puts them out is a pyramid erected apex 
down. 
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Trade with Cuba 


A STATEMENT has just been issued by 
the Division of Insular Affairs of the 
‘War Department comparing our com- 
merce with Cuba for the seven months 
ending Jan. 31st, 1901, and Jan. 31st, 
1900. The comparison shows that 
there has been a marked decrease in 
the value of our exports to Cuba. 
This year Cuba imported from the 
United States $17,016,111, or $1,164,- 
864 less than a year ago. It is true, 
to be sure, that there is a general 
decrease in the amount of imports into 
Cuba from the principal foreign coun- 
tries, except Germany, which in seven 
months increased her trade 32 per cent. 

It is believed that the cause of this fall- 
ing off in imports of the United States is 
due to the lack of reciprocal tariff agree- 
ments and the heavy duty placed on Cu- 
ban tobacco in this country. Further- 
more, this falling off has probably had a 
tendency to extend Cuba’s trade with the 
European and South American countries. 
Despite all this, however, the Cuban in- 
dustries are taking a new lease of life and 
rapidly recovering from the devastation 
caused by the late civil war. The pro- 
duction of tobacco, sugar and molasses is 
greatly increasing over a year ago, and 
there is apparently a limitless field for 
American capital, altho the fact that for- 
eigners are prevented from obtaining any 
franchises tends to make such foreign 
capital timid. 

In the exports, however, from Cuba to 
the United States during the past seven 
months, ending .January 31st, 1901, there 
wasanincreaseof35percent. TheJournal 
of Commerce, of this city, in commenting 
on this condition of affairs, says that one 
reason for the failure of the United 
States to sell in the Latin-American 
countries south of us is due to the fact 
that our manufacturers are not offering 
goods at prices equal to the English and 
German manufacturers, and that we are 
attempting to compete with them without 
underbidding them. Gratitude for free- 
ing Cuba from Spain will not make 
Cuba buy from us. Trade follows 
neither the flag nor sentiment. 
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Financial Items 


THE capital stock of the New York 
National Exchange Bank is to be in- 
creased from $300,000 to $500,000. 


....To complete its Atlantic line the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is to spend 
$10,000,000 for new ocean steamships. 


....Lhe plow manufacturers held a 
meeting in Chicago last week to complete 
their plans for a consolidation. An ad- 
vance of 10 per cent. in the price of plows * 
was announced. 


....The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Company has taken a charter in Okla- 
homa to obtain rights for the construc- 
tion of fourteen branches in that terri- 
tory. The Rock Island also is building 
branch lines there. 


....N. Wetmore Halsey, for many 
years associated with N. W. Harris & 
Co., bankers, of No. 31 Nassau street, as 
the New York partner, has organized a 
new concern known as N. W. Halsey & 
Co. It will conduct a general banking 
business. 

....The first of the three prizes re- 
cently offered by the Sound Currency 
Committee of the New York Reform 
Club has been awarded to Edward F. 
Adams, of San Francisco, for an essay 
on “Credit Facilities for Rural Com- 
munities; ” the second goes to A. D. S. 
Gillett, of West Superior, Wis., who 
wrote on the same subject, and the third 
to George R. De Saussure, of Atlanta, 
whose subject was “ Branch Banking.” 


....The New York Central Railroad 
Company has decided to construct under 
its present terminal station in Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, for suburban traf- 
fic exclusively, an underground station 
wider than the present station by one 
block and extending northward for eight 
blocks. Suburban trains, rising grad- 
ually to the level of the tunnels now in 
use, will run through the side tunnels 
only, and be drawn by electric motors. 
Connection will be made between the 
underground station and the new Rapid 
Transit tunnel road in Forty-second 
Street. 
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WHAT ARE HUMORS? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids coursing the 
veins and affecting the tissues. They are com- 
monly due to defective digestion, but are some- 
times inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, salt rheum 
or eczema, pimples and boils, and in weakness, 
languor, and general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


which also builds up the system that has suffered 
from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors. 


AN IDEAL LIGHT For STUDENTS 
“Miller’s Ideal” 


Study Lamp gives a perfect light and plenty 

of it. It has a new device for regulating 

the wick which is the most simple and dur- 

able, the best device ever made. It is as 

easy to rewick the lamp as itis a common 

> | flat wick burner. Use regular kerosene oil. 

Pr The lamp being new your dealer may not 

cc have them in stock. Insist on his getting one 

for you. If he will not, we will send one lamp complete as 

illustration (No.-0 size) in Nickel finish, on receipt of $3.00. 

We do not prepay express. Boxed f-rshipment, one weighs 
about 20lbs We make lamps of all kinds. 

EDWARD MILLER & CO.,} Established isu. 

28 & 30 West Broadway, bet. Park Pl, & Barclay St., New York. 








ANTED.—Active, educated men. Weekly salary or 
guarantee paid. Give age, experience and references. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York City. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


3 New York and Bostor 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafty 


ats le 
All sscurities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
timore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
et Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
BEST and MOST 3 3 
C. 


ECONOMICAL 
COFFEE GROWN. 
Requires only TWO-THIRDS 
the regular quantity. Always packed 
in 1-lb. trade-mark red bags. Good 
Coffees 12c. and 1§c. Good Teas S0c 
and 35c. 


For special] terms address 


The Great American Tea Co., 
81 and 38 Vesey St., New York. 
P. 0. Box 289. 


ONMO is the 


only perfect 


SHIELD 


ODORLESS 
IMPERVIOUS 
NO CHEMICALS 
NO RUBBER 
WASHABLE 


Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their hygienic qualities 
by Journals of Health. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 
25 cents for sample pair to 


OMO MFG. CoO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 











The... 
Leonard 
Sofa Bed 


A luxurious Sofa, Couch iengih, in- 
stantly convertible intoa large, soft, 
hair mattress bed, with large drawer 
for bedding or dresses. 20 pounds of 
pure hair and 100 finely tempered steel 
springs in every en styles, 
$28.00 to $65.00. E luxurioug 
and serviceable. reight prepaid. 
Returnable if unsatisfactory. Cat - 
logues Free. Patented, manufactured 
and sold only by 


The Leonard Sofa Bed Co., 
401 Erie Street. Cleveland, Ohio. 





ENTLEMEN: The GoopForm Trousers Hanger is made 





oncopper. T 








It operates automatically. 


of fine, ~ apse rolled spring steel, heavily nickel-plated 
e parts incontact with the ‘ 
fabric are wide and the edges rounded. 
“You press 


the button,” and the keeper does the rest. 


Sample by mail, 3 5C.; 3 for $1.00; 6 and aclosetloop, $2.00. 
All express prepaid. This is what you want if you want the best. 
Sold by Hardware and | Mate py stores, or prepaid for the price. 
r. 


mit to the maker. 
CHICAGO FORM co., = 


Dept. 32, 124 La Salle St., = CHICAGO. 
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Little Faith 


Many women have little faith in 
advertisements. Consider PEARL- 
INE. Could it have been advertised 
so extensively for twenty years if our 
claims for it were not true? We say it’s 
better, easier, quicker than soap. Saves 
work and clothes. Try PEARLINE on 
the faith of the, millions who use it. You 
owe it to yourself to try it. 632 


(Pearline-Use No Soap 


—— 30 YEARS fneteet 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


Spencer ] vask &l Co ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, CHicaGco 
Home office established 1871. Iowa Falls, lowa. 
BANKERS OK 
LAHOMA MORTGAGES 
27 & 29 Pine St., New York 5 hi the Youn Ota fast sx years: have Placed over. $00, 























.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 


£ tot ‘ Business Men, for whom Tam loaning. rite for 
Now ready for distribution, further particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ Zruth 


Py t Oklahon 7 * free. 
and mailed upon request, sntitteiie on on i. AGAN. GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 


September Descriptive List of Stockholders’ Committee 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES sl 


Members New York Stock Exchange THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 


Branch Office 65 State St.,Albany To the Holders of Preferred and Common Stock 
OF THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY: 
Holders, to a large amount, of Preferred and Common Stock 
of the American Cotton Oil Company, have entered into a 
Stockholders’ Agreement (dated July 22, 1901, and lodged 
with the Depositary), for the purpose of furthering a con- 
solidation, or other disposition of property of, or the acqui- 
sition or lease of property by, the American Cotton Oil Com- 
pany ; and for the advancement of the interests of deposit- 
ing stockholders through united action, whereby their re- 
to 6 7 Interest. In 22 years spective holdings shal] be held and managed in bulk during 
we have sold several millions of our the period of the Agreement, and better results be secured . 
mortgages. Through the severe finan- than by individual action. 
cial depressions covering this period they have The undersigned have consented to act as a Committee 
stood secure without loss to any customer. under said Agreement, and hereby afford holders of the Pre- 
We now offer specially choice first mortgages ferred and Common Stock of The American Cotron Of Com 
in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and contig- ey eS ceey se Se pores -_ 
uous territory of Oklahoma placed in the fertile ie 2 Remeron ae — _ - 
and well watered districts of th h First National Bank of the City of New York, as |'epositary , 
istricts of these rich sections, on or before the 30th day of September, 1901. 
LOANS GUARANTEED, Negotiable Certificates of Deposit will be issued for the 
Address for pamphlet and list of loans, deposited stock. 


Copies of the said Stockholders’ Agreement may be 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. obtained from the Secretary of the Committee. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Dated New York, August 1, 1901. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE GEORGE AUSTIN MORRISON, Chairman. 
140 Nassau Street, New York HARRIS C. FAHNESTOCK, 
EDWARD WINSLOW, 
J. KENNEDY TOD, 
Stockholders’ Committee. 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, Counsel, 
R. F. MUNRO, Secretary to Committee. 
27 Beaver St., N. Y. City. 
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N. W. Harris & Co. 


BANKERS 
31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
Deal exclusively in Municipal, Rail- 
road and other bonds adapted 
for trust funds and _ savings. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Quotations furnished for purchase, sale or exchange, 





for our list of income paying securi- 
ties. It will prove valuable in the 
selection of sound investments. 

We deal in high grade securities 
exclusively. 


| Dp OF am cm & 03 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST. 1 NASSAU ST. 


PHILADELPHIA OTA ad a a 
42/ CHESTNUT ST. CANADA L/FE BLOG 





United States Trust Company. 
OF NEW YORK, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


Capital - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - $1,265,579.09 

Tkis Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees ot Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 

WILLIAM H. Macy, JR, 
Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav _H. ScHwaB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 


JOHN J. PHELPS, 
JOHN S. KENNEDY, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

Joun A. STEWART, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 

ANSON_PHELPS STOKEs, 

JoHN CRosBy Brown, 

EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BayarD CUTTING, 

CHARLEs S. SMITH, 

Wm. ROCKEFELLER, D. O. MILLs, 

ALEXANDER E, ORR, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
MARSHALL FIELD. 





A FEW FACTS 


About the New Catarrh Cure. 


The new Catarrh Cure is a new departure in so 
called catarrh cures because it actually cures, and is 
not simply a temporary relief. 

The new Catarrh Cure is not a salve, ointment, 
powder nor liquid, but a pleasant tasting tablet con- 
taining the best specifics for catarrh in a concentrated - 
convenient form. 

The old style of catarrh salves and ointments are 
greasy, dirty and inconvenient at the best ; the new 
preparation being in tablet form is always clean and 
convenient. 

The new Catarrh Cure is superior to catarrh powders 
because it is a notorious fact that many catarrh 
powders contain cocaine. 

The new catarrh cure is called Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets, a wholesome combination of blood root, beach, 
wood tar, guaiacol and other antiseptics, and cures by 
its action upon the blood and mucus membrane, the 
only rational treatment for catarrhal trouble. 

You do not have to draw upon your imagination to 


discover whether you are getting benefit from 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets ; improvements and relief 
are apparent from the first tablet taken. 

All druggists sell and recommend them. They cost 
but 50 cents for full size packages, and any catarrh 
sufferer who has wasted time and money on — 
salves and powders, will appreciate to the full the 
merits of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

A little booklet on cause and cure of catarrh sent 
free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 
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1876 —— —1901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, = CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
27TEX WHAR.s 





DIVIDENDS 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, 


30 Broad Street. New York. 

144TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 

August 28th, 1901. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared the regular aay 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (14%) on the 
Preferred Capital Stock, i October ist, 1901, to Preferred 
oe of record of September 14th, 191. Checks will be 
mailed. 


Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close at noon on the 
Mth day of September, 1901, and reopen October 1st, 1901. 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 





INSURANCE 
THE 1901 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


n.ist,1901 - $26,245,622.04 
- = - 23,920,986.53 
2,324,635.51 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 





1851 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


A POLICY ww ru: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate. 

It supplies a fund tor wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

Its Trust-Fund policies. with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, is unsurpassed. 

If you wanta policy for which you will pay about halt the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
interchangeable-Term Policy, 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. | 





New England Mutual . 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES - a 27,881,474.14 

$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


Casu distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 
Benj. F- Stevens, Pres. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pres. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary, Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 
January Ist, 1901, 

APIO oon ss cniccccscesccucceccccsss Spl Dey SOpee-OO 

LIABILITIES ......... seeceeeee 15, 934,181.90 

SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. /ermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; zemforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
= Annual Statement. 
Cash Capital $500,000.00 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims........... 1,429,708.58 
Surplus over all Liabilities 247.362.42 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 $2,477,069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
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If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 


on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 





dent. 
Vice-President 
ice--President 
- Secretary 
Treasurer 
Secretary 


OK, - Asst. 





1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1901, 
a oc 


4 DD 
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- A, 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901 $4,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
Kk. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H, A. SMITH, Asst, Secretary, 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January 22d, 1901. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Com- 
pany. submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
‘ist of December, 1900: 

Premiums on Marine risks from ist January, 

1900. to 31st December, 1900 .. .. ++ $3,278,413.54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist Jan- 

$4,107 ,200.70 


eee eeeeeeee 


Total Marine Premiums... 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1900, 
to 31st December, 1900 
Interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 


Rent received 
duringtheyear 23,833.36 $369,862.25 


Losses paid dur- 

ing the year 

which were es- 

timated in 1899 

and previous 
$416,202.81 

ed 


and were esti- 
mated and paid 
In 1900. $1,101,744.24 


$3 407,886 18 





$1,517,947.05 
Less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367 ,640.05 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses..... $399,096.13 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks 
Loans secured by Stocks and special deposits 
Trust Company 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 
William 8 . $1,050,000.00 


itreets, cost 
622,873.59 








$5,537,024.00 
1,693,805.82 


Paid toward erection of new 
building 

Other Real Estate and Claims 
due the Company 75,000 00 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 

Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 
countries 


1,747 ,873.59 
1,156,783.60 


195,818.81 
83:434.83 


AMOUNE,.......00+000+20$10,514,740.65 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceiled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned R »- 
tmiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 1900, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


seventh of May next 
J. He. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


By order of the Board. 
TRUSTEES. 


William E. Dodge, 
Cornelius Eldert, 
Ewald Fleitmann, W.H.4H. 
Edward Fioyd-Jones, Charlies H. Marshall 
William B. Boulton, Horace Gray George H. Macy, 
‘ze Coppe 1, Clement A. Griscom, Frederic A. Parsons, 
ha Leander N. Lovell George W Quintard, 
Clifford A. Hand, Joba L. Riker, 
Anson W. Hard, A.A. Rayen 
Gustav H. Schwab, 


James H. Dunham, John D. Hewlett, 
William CU. Sturges. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t, 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t, 
BINDER S to hold thirteen copies of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE’S 
’/, Gold Bonds 


Are as safe as Government Bonds and Give more than four times the net 
returns of U. S. 5% bonds. 


The Mutual Life’s 5% Gold Bonds yield 5 per cent. 
U. S. 5% Bonds, because of premium, yield about I per cent. 


Government Bonds must be paid for, spot cash. The Mutual Life’s Bonds are to be paid for 
during 10, 15, or 20 years, or life, and in every case are full paid and deliverable either at maturity if 
living, or whenever death occurs, no matter if but one premium payment has been made. They are 
coupon bonds, in denominations of $1,000, and, if desired, the Company will agree to cash them at 
$1,305 for each $1,000 as soon as they are deliverable. 

Write or ask for particulars. 

Business men and Capitalists are taking these bonds in large amounts. 





The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Is the largest, strongest, most progressive Life Insurance Company in the world. Its policies are 
liberal, free from technicalities, and meet every requirement of protection and investment. 


Total Cash Assets of the United States Government (including aie i 000 gold 
reserve) January l, 901 - - - «+ - - + $290,107,072 


Assets of the Mutual Life for the protection of 
policy holders, January 1, 1901 - = = $325,753,152 





Income Mutual Life in 1900 = ; : - F ‘ $60,582,802.31 
Paid policy-holders in 1900 . ‘ > . - ° « 26,361,863 83 
Insurance and Annuities in force, Jan. 1, 1901 ‘ ‘ : - 1,141,497,888.02 





BETTER THAN SAVINGS BANKS 
Ask for 5% Gold Bond Printed Matter—FREE 


ROOM 601 





Head Office: Liberty, Nassau and Cedar Streets, New York 








